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Increases  in  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill 

(MGIB) 

. - W 

Wheft  Congress  increased  the  MGIB  in  October  1992,  they  made 
allowances  for  the  MGIB  to  annually  increase  based  on  increases  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI).  The  first  CPI  increases  took  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fiscal  year.  These  increases  do  not  effect  the  Army  College 
Fund  (ACF). 


The  new  MGIB  figures  for  the  active  Army  are  as  follows: 


Individual 

Government 

MGIB 

Monthly 

Enlistment 

Contributions 

Contributions 

Total 

Payment 

2 years 

$1,200 

$10,642.92 

$11,842.92 

$328.97 

3 years 

$1,200 

$13,375.68 

$14,575.68 

$404.88 

4 years 

$1,200 

$13,375.68 

$14,575.68 

$404.88 

The  total  MGIB/ACF  figures  remain  the  same; 

however,  the  amount  that 

the  Army  contributes  decreases. 

MGIB/ACF 

Monthly 

Enlistment 

MGIB 

ACF 

Total 

Payment 

2 years 

$11,842.92 

$ 8,157.08 

$20,000 

$555  55 

3 years 

$14,575.68 

$10,424.32 

$25,000 

$694.44 

4 years 

$14,575.68 

$15,424.32 

$30,000 

$833.33 

The  Reserve  MGIB  increases  to  $6923.52.  A full-time  student’s  payment 
will  increase  to  $1 92.32/month  for  36  months;  a three-quarter  time  student 
increases  to  $1 44.24/month  for  48  months;  and  a half-time  student  in- 
creases to  $96. 1 6/month  for  72  months. 
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Inspector  general 
here  to  help 

The  Assistance  and  Investi- 
gations Division  has  six  IGs 
(two  majors,  two  captains,  one 
sergeant  first  class,  and  an  IG 
civilian).  They  assist  members 
of  Congress,  applicants  and 
parents,  retirees,  soldiers  and 
their  family  members,  and 
commanders;  investigate  alle- 
gations of  impropriety,  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse;  and  ensure 
due  process  rights  and  privi- 
leges are  protected. 

If,  after  you  have  talked 
with  your  chain  of  command, 
you  have  a question  or  need 
special  assistance,  contact 
them  by  phone,  mail,  or  in 
person. 

Phone: 

1-800-223-3735,  extension  4- 
xxxx 

Commercial  (502)624-xxxx 
DSN  464-xxxx 

Mail: 

Commander 

US  Army  Recruiting  Command 
ATTN  RCIG-C  (rank,  name) 
1307  3d  Ave 

Fort  Knox,  KY  40121-2726 

Areas  of  Responsibility: 

■ Division  Chief  - MAJ 
Poust  (ext  4-8700) 

■ USAR/AGR  - MAJ  Epper- 
son (ext  4-0268) 

■ lst/2d  Bde  - CPT  Belcher 
(ext  4-0265) 

■ 3d  Bde  - SFC  Henderson 
(ext  4-8204) 

■ 5th/6th  Bde  - CPT  Jessop 
(ext  4-8205) 

■ Finance/Nonsupport/GOV 
Misuse/Civilian  - Ms. 

Plamp  (ext  4-0181) 

■ USAREC  HQ/RSC  - MAJ 
Poust,  Ms.  Plamp 


Clarificaton 

In  the  January  Recruiter 
Journal , the  “Accelerated 
Promotions”  article  on  page  3 
and  the  “Changes  to  Acceler- 
ated Promotions”  article  on 
page  30  have  led  many  to 
think  that  the  promotion 
changes  apply  to  both  Regular 
Army  and  Army  Reserve.  To 
clarify  the  articles,  the  ad- 
vancement to  E-3  applies  to 
Army  Reserve  only.  The  ad- 
vancement to  E-2  applies  to 
both  Regular  Army  and  Army 
Reserve. 

These  changes  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  next  publication 
of  AR  601-210,  due  out  in 
March  1995. 

No  more  SDT 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  approved  elimination  of 
the  Self  Development  Test  on 
Feb.  2,  1995.  The  general  con- 
sensus was  that  the  SDT 
didn’t  provide  an  objective 
evaluation  of  a soldier’s  abili- 
ties and  technical  expertise 
and  that  the  NCOES  has  ad- 
vanced to  a point  where  it 
measures  soldier  performance 
better  than  the  SDT  did. 

Individuals  who  have  tested 
will  receive  their  results,  but 
they  will  not  be  recorded  as  a 
part  of  the  soldier’s  official  re- 
cord. Centralized  promotion 
and  selection  boards  will  no 
longer  use  the  information  re- 
garding SDT  results  and  rat- 
ers will  no  longer  consider 
SDT  results  when  completing 
part  TV  of  the  NCO-ER. 

Although  the  SDT  has  been 
discontinued,  our  responsibil- 
ity to  remain  technically  and 
tactically  proficient  remains. 


The  materials  covered  in  the 
SDT,  FM  22-100,  FM  22-101, 
FM  25-100,  FM  25-101,  and 
appropriate  soldiers  manuals, 
are  still  very  important  to  pro- 
fessional development  of  sol- 
diers. NCODP  and 
individual/collective  training 
should  now  incorporate  what 
were  considered  SDT  tasks. 

POC  at  Training  and  Plans 
is  SFC  DeWalt,  1-800-223- 
3735,  ext  4-0217,  DSN  464- 
0217  or  (502)  624-0217. 

Suggest! 

The  Army  Suggestion  Pro- 
gram saved  $55. 6M  in  FY94. 
The  USAREC  contribution 
was  $65K.  The  Army  received 
17,277  suggestions  in  FY94 
and  adopted  5,065  for  a 29 
percent  adoption  rate. 
USAREC  received  215  sugges- 
tions in  FY94  and  adopted  27 
for  a 12.6  percent  adoption 
rate. 

USAREC  needs  to  improve 
its  participation  in  the 
Army  Ideas  for  Excellence 
Program.  To  encourage  partic- 
ipation, each  person  who  sub- 
mits a valid  suggestion  during 
CY95  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive $1,000,  in  addition  to 
any  award  they  receive  for  an 
approved  suggestion.  Addi- 
tionally, for  each  suggestion 
submitted  you  are  entitled 
to  a premium  item  just  for 
submitting  your  good  idea. 

So,  put  those  good  ideas  on 
a DA  Form  1045  and  send 
them  to  HQ  USAREC,  ATTN: 
RCRM-MM,  AIEP  Coordina- 
tor, or  to  the  battalion  or  bri- 
gade coordinator  if  you  are 
not  at  the  headquarters. 

Your  support  is  needed  and 
encouraged. 


■ei 


News  Briefs 


Increases  in  MGIB 


Congress  increased  the  MGIB  in  October  1992.  They  made  al- 
lowances for  the  MGIB  to  annually  increase  based  on  increases 
in  the  consumer  price  index  (CPI). 


The  new  MGIB  figures  for  Regular  Army  are: 


Individual 

Government 

MGIB 

Current 

Monthly 

Enlistment 

Contributions 

Contributions 

Total 

Payment 

2 years 

$1,200.00 

$10,642.92 

$11,842.92 

$328.97 

3 years 

$1,200.00 

$13,375.68 

$14,575.68 

$404.88 

4 years 

$1,200.00 

$13,375.68 

$14,575.68 

$404.88 

The  new  MGIB/ACF  figures  remain 

the  same;  however,  the 

amount  the  Army  contributes  has  decreased: 

Enlistment 

MGIB 

ACF 

MGIB/ACF 

Total 

Current 

Monthly 

Payment 

2 years 

$11,842.92 

$8,157.08 

$20,000.00 

$555.55 

3 years 

$14,575.68 

$10,424.32 

$25,000.00 

$694.44 

4 years 

$14,575.68 

$15,424.32 

$30,000.00 

$833.33 

The  Reserve  MGIB  increased  to  $6,923.52.  A full-time  student 
would  receive  $192.32  per  month  for  36  months;  a three-quarter 
time  student  would  receive  $144.74  per  month  for  48  months; 
and  a half-time  student  would  receive  $96. 16  per  month  for  72 
months. 

Guidance  counselors  will  make  pen  and  ink  changes  to  item  3, 
DA  Form  3286-66,  Statement  of  Understanding  United  States 
Army  Incentive  Enlistment  Program,  dated  Jun  91;  and  item  4 
(4),  DD  Form  2366,  Montgomery  GI  Bill  Enrollment  Form,  dated 
May  90;  and  Section  V,  item  1,  2,  (5)  and  (6),  DA  Form  5435-R, 
Reserve  MGIB  Enrollment  Form,  dated  Feb  92. 

POC  is  SFC  Jensen,  RO  at  (502)  624-8061,  DSN  464-8061  or 
toll  free  1-800-223-3735,  ext.  4-8061  or  SFC  Hewlett  (USAR)  at 
(502)  624-0457,  DSN  464-0457  or  1-800-223-3735,  ext.  4-8061. 


WO  recruiters 

The  AGR  Management  Di- 
vision is  requesting  nominees 
from  each  brigade  for  possible 
attachment  to  HQ  USAREC, 
with  duty  at  Reserve  Affairs 
Directorate  as  warrant  officer 
recruiting  NCO. 

The  qualifications  for  this 
assignment  are  outlined  in 
USAREC  Circular  601-92.  In 
addition,  the  soldier  must 
meet  the  following  criteria: 

■ Sergeant  first  class 

■ Technical  warrant  officer 


recruiter  (no  exceptions) 

■ Last  cost  move  not  less 
than  48  months 

■ Eligible  for  operational  re- 
attachment within  90-120 
days  from  selection  date 

■ Must  be  able  to  pass  the 
Army  Physical  Fitness  Test 

■ Meet  the  requirements  of 
AR  600-9 

■ Official  photograph 

■ Recruiter  Gold  Badge 
(Ring  desired) 

■ Computer  literate 

Request  command  sergeants 

major  personally  ensure  that 


the  soldiers  nominated  meet 
the  required  prerequisites. 
Nominations  are  due  to  AGR 
Mgt  Div  by  27  March  95.  POC 
is  MSG  Rowan,  DSN  464-0681. 

ACAP  program 

The  Hometown  Job  Con- 
nection Program  has  the  po- 
tential to  assist  both 
recruiters  and  soldiers  trans- 
itioning out  of  the  Army. 

As  part  of  the  Army  Career 
and  Alumni  Program  (ACAP), 
a transitioning  soldier  at  a 
Job  Assistance  Center  may 
send  a resume  with  cover  let- 
ter to  a recruiting  station  in 
the  community  in  which  he  in- 
tends to  relocate  once  out  of 
the  Army.  Recruiters  can  use 
that  resume  as  a marketing 
tool  when  talking  to  potential 
applicants,  parents,  and  com- 
munity leaders.  The  intent  is 
to  showcase  the  quality  of 
these  transitioning  soldiers 
and  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Army  takes  care  of  its  own. 

Transitioning  soldiers  will 
find  their  job  search  is  ex- 
panded by  recruiters’  passing 
their  resumes  to  potential  em- 
ployers. Successful  businesses 
look  to  fill  vacancies  with  peo- 
ple who  are  highly  motivated, 
drug-free,  skilled,  and  depend- 
able. By  providing  resumes, 
the  Army  saves  employers  ad- 
vertising dollars,  finds  a job 
for  a deserving  soldier,  and 
creates  a center  of  influence 
for  recruiters. 

The  3d  Recruiting  Brigade 
is  currently  testing  this  pro- 
gram, and  only  soldiers  trans- 
itioning to  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio  are  participating. 
POC  is  Mr.  Hunter,  1-800-706- 
ARMY. 


March  1995 
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Pro  Talk 


Customer  satisfaction 


As  recruiters  we  all  want  to  be  successful 
during  our  assignment  in  USAREC.  There 
is  more  to  recruiting  than  that  ol’  mark  on  the 
wall,  as  most  of  you  understand.  You  may  not 
know  it,  but  you  are  the  people  that  many  appli- 
cants look  up  to.  Dealing  with  the  public  is  a job 
that  each  of  us  does  on  a daily  basis,  and  the 
way  we  deal  with  the  public  will  dictate  how 
well  we  and  the  Army  are  received  and  per- 
ceived in  the  community.  Here  are  a few  simple 
key  points  that  you  may  find  helpful. 

Key  point  #1.  The  goal  of  everyone  in  the  orga- 
nization, especially  the  field  recruiter,  is  to  turn 
prospects  into  applicants  and  maintain  the  De- 
layed Entry/Delayed  Training  Programs  pool.  In 
order  to  do  this,  you  must  take  the  time  to  get  to 
know  your  applicant’s  family  and  friends.  If  you 
take  the  time  to  involve  the  family  in  the  process 
and  answer  their  questions,  odds  are  you  will  get 
the  enlistment.  Then  your  Delayed  Entry  Program 
(DEP)  members  will  tell  their  friends  what  a great 
job  you  did,  and  that  you  were  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  the  well  being  of  your  prospects.  So,  by 
taking  the  time  to  get  to  know  your  applicants’ 
families  and  friends,  you  will  continue  to  succeed 
in  mission  accomplishment. 

Key  point  #2.  There  is  a big  difference  be- 
tween selling  and  assisting  people  to  make  the 
best  decision.  Your  approach  must  be  assisting  peo- 
ple to  buy.  You  must  say,  “Let’s  find  out  what  the 
prospect  wants  or  needs,  and  see  if  we  can  satisfy 
that  desire.”  This  approach  is  much  less  stressful 
for  both  the  prospect  and  the  recruiter.  Many  re- 
cruiters try  selling  programs  before  verifying  the 
availability,  or  spend  numerous  hours  with  appli- 
cants who  are  not  qualified.  Applicants  can  sense 
if  we  are  stressed.  Remember,  the  infamous  “quota 
system”  that  all  Americans  use  to  identify  recruit- 
ers. A quick  “slam -dunk”  contract  creates  an  un- 
happy DEP  member  who  may  feel  as  if  he  had 
been  shanghaied.  If  we  motivate  and  assist  our  ap- 
plicants in  their  decision  making,  we  will  enlist  sol- 
diers with  positive  attitudes. 

Key  point  #3.  Think  back  to  your  enlistment 
in  the  Army.  Were  you  convinced  to  enlist  by  a 
slick  talking  recruiter?  No,  you  enlisted  because 
you  wanted  to  and  you  had  the  total  support  of 
your  family.  It’s  true  that  buying  is  an  emotional 
experience,  and  enlisting  is  a real  triumph  and 
high  point  in  our  young  applicants’  lives.  It  makes 


Enlisting  is  a real 
triumph  and  high 
point  in  our  young 
applicants  ’ lives.  It 
makes  them  feel  im- 
portant; for  many 
it’s  the  first  import- 
ant decision  they 
have  ever  made. 

them  feel  important;  for  many  it’s  the  first  import- 
ant decision  they’ve  ever  made.  We  must  reinforce 
that  decision  with  congratulatory  remarks,  edu- 
cate them  on  upcoming  events,  and  motivate  at 
every  opportunity. 

Harry  Bullis,  a former  chairman  of  the  board 
at  General  Mills,  urged  his  sales  people  to  forget 
about  selling  and  concentrate  on  rendering  good 
service.  As  he  describes  it,  if  you  start  out  each 
morning  with  the  thought,  “I  want  to  help  as  many 
people  as  possible  today,”  instead  of,  “I  want  to 
make  as  many  sales  as  possible  today,”  you  will 
find  an  easy  approach  to  your  applicants  and  your 
enlistments  will  increase.  He  who  helps  his  fellow 
man  achieve  a happier  and  easier  way  of  life  is  ex- 
ercising the  highest  type  of  salesmanship. 

Ironically,  it’s  tough  to  resist  someone  who  sin- 
cerely wants  to  help  you.  In  the  end,  you  get  out  of 
life  what  you  put  into  it.  Sooner  or  later,  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  you  enlist  depends  on  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  you  feel  when  rendering  good  service 
to  others. 


Comments  or  suggestions  for  future  articles? 
Contact  MSG  Maddox  at  1-800-223-3735,  ext. 
4-1440. 
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Ad-Vantage 


TV  ads  & 
RPIs 

— Work  horses 
for  recruiters 

Army  prospects,  especial- 
ly basketball  fans,  will 
see  our  newest  TV  spot  this 
month. 

“Force  XXI,”  the  First  of  three 
commercials  to  be  produced  in 
FY  95,  will  air  during  NBA  bas- 
ketball games  on  NBC  and 
during  the  NCAA  basketball 
tournament.  The  spot  uses  vir- 
tual reality  to  sell  today's  high- 
tech  Army. 

Prospects  will  also  see  the 
commercial  regularly  on  FOX 
during  prime  time,  on  “House  of 
Blues”  (TBS),  and  on  the  follow- 
ing syndicated  programs: 
“Vanishing  Son,”  “HBO  Comedy 
Show,”  “Wild  West  Showdown," 
“The  Highlander,”  “WWF,”  “The 
Newz”  and  “American 
Gladiators.” 

A second  Army  TV  spot, 
“Pride  Inside,”  got  an  early 
preview  last  month  in  a seg- 
ment on  CBS  News.  The  net- 
work used  production  of  the 
spot  as  a springboard  to  look  at 
the  challenge  of  recruiting  in  a 
climate  of  downsizing  and  drop- 
ping propensity.  According  to 


CBS,  it’s  a “battle  for  new 
recruits  being  fought  on  TV.” 

CBS  sent  a crew  to  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,  and  captured  footage  of 
the  Army  commercial  in  produc- 
tion. The  spot  keys  on  the  pride 
a soldier  feels  graduating  from 
AIT,  in  this  case,  as  a Patriot 
missile  crewmember. 

CBS  reported  the  Army  will 
spend  $55  million  this  year  on 
advertising,  and  $600,000  just 
to  produce  the  spot  at  Fort 
Bliss.  Obviously,  the  network 
was  trying  to  “sticker  shock”  its 
audience.  While  the  figures 
seem  high,  what  was  not 
reported  is  that  an  aggressive 
advertising  campaign  is  needed 
to  attract  quality  prospects. 

CBS  did  not  explain  that 
spending  $600,000  to  produce  a 
30-second  commercial  is  well 
within  the  industry  norm.  Men- 
tioned but  underplayed  is  the 
fact  the  Army  has  not  produced 
new  TV  commercials  in  almost 
five  years. 

A good  point  was  raised  in 
the  CBS  report  by  a high  school 
student  interviewed  shortly 
after  listening  to  a recruiter’s 
sales  pitch.  The  student  com- 
plained that  the  Active  Army 
offer  of  $30,000  for  college 
sounded  too  good  to  be  true.  His 
doubts  left  a negative  slant  to 
the  entire  report. 

That’s  a good  reminder  for 
recruiters  to  instill  believability 
into  sales  presentations.  The 
bright  students  we  want  to  at- 
tract will  ask  pointed  questions 
and  want  honest  answers. 

Reserve  RPIs 

The  “Change  of  Pace” 
brochure  (RPI  772)  and  “En- 
gineering” brochure  (RPI  780) 
will  be  discontinued,  effective 
April  1,  1995.  Recruiters  should 
use  up  stockpiles  by  that  date, 
and  then  destroy  leftovers.  The 
RPIs  will  no  longer  appear  on 


the  monthly  status  sheets. 

Both  take-ones  were  last 
reprinted  over  six  years  ago. 
That  indicates  these  RPIs  are 
not  being  used  by  recruiters. 
Brochures  generally  are 
reprinted  each  year  (as  inven- 
tories approach  zero)  so  that  in- 
formation can  be  updated  on  a 
regular  basis. 

RPI  774,  “Alternate  Training 
Program,”  will  be  used  until  the 
warehouse  stock  at  Fort  Knox  is 
exhausted,  and  then  discon- 
tinued. The  brochure  is  also 
under- used. 

These  changes  are  part  of  a 
streamlining  effort  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Reserve  RPIs.  A 
smaller  inventory  saves  money 
and  storage  space. 

In  production  (in-house  at 
minimal  cost)  is  a USAR  take- 
one  brochure  on  the  Army 
Civilian  Acquired  Skills  Pro- 
gram (ACASP).  A search  is 
under  way  for  models.  One 
photo  in  the  brochure  will  show 
a group  of  four  Reservists  in 
duty  uniform.  A second  photo 
shows  the  same  four  in  cor- 
responding civilian  work  attire. 

Reservists  selected  will  come 
to  Fort  Knox  for  the  photo 
shoot,  with  HQ,  USAREC, 
paying  TDY  expenses.  Models 
must  have  entered  the  USAR 
through  ACASP,  work  a civilian 
job  common  to  their  MOS,  be 
photogenic  and  within  the 
Army’s  height/weight  standard. 

Point  of  contact  is  MAJ  Mike 
Burbach,  HQ,  USAREC,  DSN 
464-0504,  or  (502)  624-0504. 
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by  Pearl  Ingram,  RJ  Assistant  Editor 


March  is  Women ’s  History  Month.  The  following 
profiles  describe  four  USAREC  women  who  have 
proved  that  the  job  is  not  gender  specific. 

MSG  Lucy  B. 

Angelo,  NCOIC, 
Advanced  Recruiting 
Department,  Recruit- 
ing and  Retention 
School 


vjru  to  college  and  study  psychology.  That  was  the 
plan  until  the  summer  of  1974.  The  Vietnam  War 
was  coming  to  an  end.  Soldiers  were  returning  home. 
Among  those  returning  were  two  brothers  of  Lucy  B. 
Angelo. 

"If  my  parents  had  had  to  sign  for  me,  they 
wouldn’t  have,”  said  Angelo.  She  had  walked  into 
a recruiting  station  after  running  out  of  money  for 
college.  When  the  Air  Force  recruiter  couldn’t 
guarantee  the  training  she  wanted,  she  found  the 
Army  could.  Lucky  for  her,  she  qualified  as  a 
psychiatric  specialist  and  a vacancy  existed. 

Little  did  she  know  that  such  a short  walk 
would  lead  to  a long  career.  "I  had  been  a 
psychiatric  specialist  for  six  and  a half  years  when 
I got  a letter  welcoming  me  to  recruiting,”  she 


said.  “Congratulations,  you’ve  been  selected,”  it 
read. 

She  thought  it  was  a joke.  After  all,  she  was  the 
only  female  on  a team  of  12  instructors  at  the 
Academy  of  Health  Sciences  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas.  “I  had  never  heard  of  anyone  being  drafted 
into  recruiting,”  she  said.  “So  I tossed  the  letter.” 

Three  weeks  later  a call  came  from  the  person- 
nel office.  She  needed  to  come  in  to  pick  up  orders 
for  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison’s  Basic  Recruiting 
Course. 

“I  looked  at  it  as  a break,”  she  explained.  “I 
knew  it  was  a detailed  tour  and  I could  come  back 
to  my  field.  This  was  my  way  of  paying  the  Army 
back  for  all  the  wonderful  things  they  had  done  for 
me.” 

After  a few  months  in  recruiting  she  realized 
she  had  found  a home.  “I  literally  fell  in  love  with 
the  business.  I really  liked  the  competition,  I liked 
telling  the  Army  story  because  I was  very  happy 
with  the  Army.” 

She  saw  opportunity  for  growth  and  progression 
in  recruiting  that  wasn’t  available  in  the  medical 
field.  And  recruiting  had  more  adventure.  Every 


“The  boys’  club  was 
alive  and  well.” 

MSG  Lucy  Angelo 
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day  was  different  and  it  allowed  her  to  use  her 
background  in  reading  body  language,  com- 
municating, and  being  sensitive  to  people’s  needs. 

“I  definitely  had  a competitive  edge  coming  into 
recruiting,”  she  said.  But  there  was  more  than  a 
competitive  edge  working  in  her  favor.  Good  men- 
tors were  soon  to  follow.  “I  think  it’s  very  impor- 
tant as  a female  to  have  mentors,”  she  explains, 
“someone  to  help  you  guide  your  career  along  and 
someone  who  will  drop  your  name  in  the  right 
crowd  or  nominate  you  for  a position.” 

COL  Daniel  T.  Cerone,  1st  Brigade  commander 
at  the  time,  did  just  that.  He  selected  then-SFC 
Angelo  to  be  first  sergeant  at  the  Frederick 
Recruiting  Company  in  Baltimore  Battalion. 

“That  caused  some  problems,”  says  Angelo. 
“One,  I was  a sergeant  first  class,  not  promotable, 
not  even  in  the  zone  for  consideration.  There  were 
master  sergeants  and  male  sergeants  first  class 
out  there.  The  boys’  club  was  alive  and  well.”  But 
in  July  1989  Angelo  became  first  sergeant  at  the 
Frederick  Recruiting  Company. 

She  remained  first  sergeant  until  April  1992. 
That  year  CSM  Hickle  selected  her  to  become  an 
instructor,  which  was  not  exactly  what  she  had 
planned. 

“I  wanted  to  work  with  recruiters  because  that’s 
what  I like  to  do,”  she 
said.  “CSM  Hickle,  whom 
I consider  a mentor,  said, 

'You’ve  already  been  a 
first  sergeant  and  you’ve 
done  it  well.  Why  repeat 
that?  Think  about  the 
number  of  people  you 
could  come  into  contact 
with  as  a teacher.”  She  is 
now  the  NCOIC  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Recruiting  Depart- 
ment at  the  Recruiting 
and  Retention  School. 

Females  need 
mentors 

Her  first  female  mentor  was 
SGM  Dianne  E.  Fortier.  Angelo 
was  an  E-5  when  she  came  to 
recruiting  in  1981.  “There  were  not  a lot  of 
women  around  in  ’81,  especially  women  who 
converted  to  00R  and  stayed.”  Fortier  was 
the  first  female  recruiter  that  Angelo  ran 
across.  She  had  been  living  in  a man’s 
world  and  not  been  intimated  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  female. 

“What  I learned  from  her  was  ‘I  don’t 
want  you  to  treat  me  like  a female.  I want 
you  to  treat  me  like  a soldier.’  I don’t  want 
you  to  treat  me  like  a female  in  that  you 
don’t  want  to  say  something  that  might  be 
harsh  or  you  don’t  want  to  hurt  my  feelings 


or  I might  cry.  That’s  kinda  what  she  gave  me.” 
When  Angelo  heard  that  1st  Brigade  was  get- 
ting a female  command  sergeant  major,  “I  thought 
we  should  declare  a holiday!”  she  said.  CSM 
Donna  Montgomery  was  the  first  female  command 
sergeant  major  in  USAREC.  “It  took  a long  time 
for  that  to  happen,”  said  Angelo.  “Back  in  1990,  it 
was  really  nice  to  see  a female  at  that  level  be- 
cause it  had  never  happened  before.” 

Montgomery  was  a first  for  USAREC  and  has 
been  the  only  female  command  sergeant  major 
since.  However,  SGM  Minerva  Ramos,  New  York 
City  Battalion,  has  been  selected  as  a command 
sergeant  major  and  will  replace  Montgomery  who 
is  retiring.  “Montgomery  did  a lot  to  dispel  some 
myths,”  said  Angelo.  “At  least  we  know  it’s  pos- 
sible,” she  adds.  The  last  promotion  board  in 
December  1994  had  the  largest  number  of  females 
selected  for  sergeant  major  in  the  history  of  the 
Recruiting  Command. 

After  all  these  years 

Even  though  Angelo  has  been  selected  for  ser- 
geant major,  “I’m  still  a recruiter.  My  duty  posi- 
tion has  changed,  but  when  someone  asks  me 
what  I do,  I say  I’m  an  Army  recruiter.” 

In  fact  she  says  people  don’t  like  going  to  the 
mall  with  her  because  she  prospects  the 

salespeople.  That’s  the  one  message 
she  gives  to  new  recruiters,  “In 
recruiting  you  can’t  ever  stop 
prospecting.  You  stop  prospecting 
and  you  die.  If  you  don’t 
prospect  today,  you’re  not 
going  to  make  mission 
next  month.” 

She  is  quick  to  say  that 
self-management  is  the 
key  to  success.  While 
some  call  it  time  manage- 
ment, her  philosophy  is 
that  you  can’t  manage 
time,  you  can  only 
manage  yourself  within  a 
period  of  time.  She  says,  “I 
wouldn’t  want  to  go  to  work 
and  sit  there  and  read  the 
paper  and  drink  coffee  until 
1 1 o’clock.  When  you  have  to  be  on 
the  phone  at  5 in  the  evening,  you 
will  want  to  be  fresh,  but  you’ll  be 
burned  out,  and  that  will  come 
across  on  the  phone.” 

Angelo  has  proven  she  is  a good 
recruiter  and  she  knows  she  can 
lead  soldiers.  In  May  she  will  take 
her  first  move  outside  of  1st 
Brigade  and  become  the  Los 
Angeles  Battalion’s  first 
female  sergeant  major. 
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SFC  Lisa  I. 
Andrews, 
CSM  Liaison 
NCO,  was 
presented 
the  Guidance 
Counselor  of 
the  Year 
Award  for 
Phoenix 
Battalion. 


Small  town  girls  just  don’t  join  the  Army.  That 
was  the  thinking  12  years  ago,  when  Lisa  I, 
Andrews,  a high  school  senior,  worked  as  a 
waitress  at  the  only  restaurant  in  town. 

A recruiter  began  talking  to  her  about  money  for 
college  and  she  accepted  his  invitation  to  meet 
with  her  parents.  “My  parents  were  very  suppor- 
tive and  still  are,”  she  says. 

The  following  summer  she  left  Pickford,  Mich., 
for  basic  training.  There  she  encountered  her  first 
female  soldier,  a drill  sergeant.  Andrews  describes 
her  as,  “Just  a nasty  type.  I disliked  her.  It’s  a 
good  thing  first  impressions  aren’t  lasting  because 
I didn’t  want  to  be  like  her.” 


new  beginnings.  But  recruiters  at  her  new  assign- 
ment worked  long  hours  when  she  arrived,  from  8 
in  the  morning  until  8 at  night. 

“I  had  left  a job  where  I was  working  7:30  to  4,” 
she  said.  Her  first  four  years  in  the  Army  had  been 
spent  sis  a personnel  administrative  specialist  and 
so  she  didn’t  think  she  was  going  to  like  recruiting, 
but  it  gave  her  the  challenges  that  she  needed. 

She  walked  into  Phoenix  Central  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion at  age  22.  She  said,  “My  very  first  station  com- 
mander, now  retired  1SG  Joretta  Robinson,  is  the 
one  who  taught  me  how  to  be  a recruiter  by  train- 
ing and  mentoring  and  the  high  standards  that  she 
set  for  me.” 

To  the  young  E-5,  Robinson  was  a successful 
woman.  She  had  her  own  house,  was  a sergeant 
first  class,  and  was  on  her  way  up  the  ladder.  “I 
thought  she  was  just  wonderful,”  said  Andrews. 


Male  mentors 

However,  male  soldiers  like  SFC  Trent  Anzek, 
Tucson  East  Station  Commander,  and  SFC  Robert 
Martin,  6th  Brigade  RT,  provided  mentoring  and 
advice  to  Andrews  as  well.  Martin  was  her  station 
commander  and  taught  her  a sense  of  urgency. 

“He  is  a great  motivator,”  she  says.  "It’s  guys  like 
him  who  are  pro-women,  who  don’t  have  a hang  up 
and  say  the  only  reason  she  got  promoted  was  be- 
cause she  is  a woman.” 

Anzek  is  the  one  who  taught  her  the  little 
things — like  only  fighting  the  battles  that  are  im- 
portant. And  the  big  things — like  making  sure  your 
recruiters  know  that  you  are  there  for  them,  that 
you  are  going  to  take  care  of  them. 

Working  for  CSM  Hickle 


Success  in  recruiting 

She  quickly  adds,  “If  I wasn’t  such  a chicken  I 
would  have  ended  up  getting  out,  but  I didn’t  want 
to  go  home  and  say  I failed,”  said  Andrews.  That 
same  drive  to  succeed  has  led  her  to  be  the  runner- 
up  RA  recruiter  for  USAREC  in  1989,  top  station 
commander  in  1992  for  Phoenix  Battalion, 
Guidance  Counselor  of  the  Year  in  1994  for  6th 
Brigade,  and  a meritorious  promotion  to  E-7.  In 
January,  Andrews  arrived  at  Headquarters, 
USAREC,  to  serve  as  liaison  NCO  for  the  com- 
mand sergeant  major. 

With  more  than  seven  years  in  recruiting,  she 
declares,  “The  reason  I feel  I did  so  well  is  that  I 
had  excellent  station  commanders,  good  first  ser- 
geants, and  sergeants  mayor.  I don’t  think  I would 
have  been  successful  without  their  training  and 
guidance.” 

Andrews  had  always  looked  at  challenges  as 


She  thinks  she  will  like  working  for  CSM  Ernest 
H.  Hickle  and  feels  he  has  done  a lot  for  soldiers  in 
this  command,  especially  for  female  soldiers.  “He 
treats  them  equally  by  ensuring  they  are  given  the 
same  opporunity  to  hold  positions  that  will  lead  to 
progression,  thereby  preparing  them  to  become  ser- 
geant major,”  she  said.  Then  she  adds,  “When  I 
came  into  recruiting  I can  only  remember  one 
female  sergeant  major  and  now  there  are  two  com- 
mand sergeants  major  and  six  sergeants  major.” 

Andrews  feels  fortunate  to  be  assigned  in  recruit- 
ing. She  happily  says,  “USAREC  is  an  organization 
where  females  soldiers  can  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  their  male  counterparts.  Females  have 
just  as  great  a chance  of  becoming  sergeant  major 
here  as  the  males  do.” 

Her  goals  are  to  be  a first  sergeant  one  day  and 
then  be  the  command  sergeant  major  of  USAREC. 
“If  I don’t  win  the  lottery  first,"  she  laughs. 
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CPL  Angela  M.  Petron, 
HQ  USAREC 
Command  Group 


Some  might  say  “no  thanks”  to  the  job  CPL 
Angela  M.  Petron  does  in  the  Command 
Group  at  Headquarters  USAREC.  She  sits 
at  a desk  in  a suite  occupied  by  three  general 
officers  and  the  Command  Sergeant  Major.  They 
march  in  and  out  of  the  Command  Sergeant 
Major’s  office  daily  with  an  enthusiastic  “good 
morning,”  to  CPL  Petron. 

She  has  sat  in  the  front  desk  hot  seat  for  a year 
now.  She  mans  the  telephones,  runs  down  the 
paperwork,  directs  the  traffic,  says  “Yes  sir,”  50 
times  a day,  and  “Yes,  command  sergeant  major,” 
10  times  more. 

Petron,  at  22,  likes  her  MOS.  “It  has  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  do  some  exciting  things,”  she 
says.  After  more  than  four  years  in  the  Army, 
Petron  met  her  first  female  general  officer  last  Oc- 
tober when  BG  Patricia  P.  Hickerson,  Deputy  Com- 
manding General  (West)  arrived  at  USAREC. 

“It’s  a real  joy  doing  things  for  her,”  says  Petron. 
“BG  Hickerson  impresses  me.” 

Petron  likes  to  have  a few  firsts  in  her  daily  life. 
She  says  her  mother  was  a good  role  model.  “Mom 
was  my  county’s  first  female  county  commissioner. 

I always  looked  up  to  her,”  she  says. 


But  when  she  joked  to  her  mother  on  the  way  to 
the  MEPS,  ‘Watch  me.  I will  enlist  for  the  airborne 
option,”  her  mother  didn’t  think  it  was  funny.  “She 
wouldn’t  allow  me  to  call  her  during  jump  week,” 
says  Petron. 


Jump  school 

Petron  describes  jump  school  as  being  very  physi- 
cal. Tower  week  was  especially  hard,  she  says.  ‘We 
had  this  apparatus  called  the  slam-dunk  trainer. 
You’re  on  a 12-foot  platform  and  you  jump  off  and 
it  swings  you.  There  are  six  different  directions 
you  can  fall  and  they  drop  you  in  all  those  different 
directions.  Of  course,  all  you  hear  is  airborne,  air- 
borne, from  the  time  you  come  in.  It’s  very  in- 
timidating.” 

Petron  likes  to  talk  about  women’s  firsts.  “The 
big  debate  now  is  women  in  combat  and  Special 
Forces  and  Ranger,”  says  Petron.  “If  women  can 
make  it  through  the  schools,  why  not?  There  are 
some  women  out  there  who  could  make  it  through 
training  without  changing  the  standards.” 

She  gives  the  real  credit  for  her  patriotism  to 
her  father.  “My  dad  was  in  the  Navy,”  says  Petron. 
“When  I was  growing  up  he  talked  about  the  Navy 
and  his  experiences.  I thought  military  service  was 
a great  chance  to  learn  about  other  people.” 

Petron  feels  her  home  state  of  Minnesota  is  very 
college-oriented.  She  graduated  from  a class  of 
240,  and  only  10  or  15  joined  some  type  of  military 
service.  She  has  participated  in  the  Montgomery 
GI  Bill  and  will  ETS  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Her 
plans  then  are  to  go  to  college  for  a pre-veterinary 
medicine  degree.  She  has  already  started  by  enroll- 
ing in  community  college  courses  at  Fort  Knox. 


“If  women  can  make  It 
through  the  schools, 
why  not?  There  are 
some  women  out  there 
who  could  make  it 
through  without  chang- 
ing the  standards.  ” 

CPL  Angela  M.  Petron 
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BG  Hickerson, 
Deputy  CG  (West) 

“T 

JL  have  been  working  personnel  issues  with 
an  emphasis  on  quality  since  1982,  so  it  feels 
pretty  good  to  be  here,”  says  BG  Patricia  Parsons 
Hickerson  of  her  newest  position.  “Of  course  there 
was  a learning  curve  — not  only  learning  what 
recruiters  do  on  a daily  basis,  but  learning  also 
what  happens  at  this  particular  headquarters. 
There  is  so  much  going  on  in  this  command, 
gearing  up  for  the  future,  it  is  exciting  to  be  part 
of  it  at  this  critical  juncture. 

“As  a personnelist,  I have  been  around  recruit- 
ing for  the  last  10  or  12  years,” 
says  USAREC’s  most  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  command  group.  ‘You 
cannot  work  personnel  issues  in 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
not  be  aware  of  the  Recruiting 
Command  and  its  vital  mission.” 

A multi-task 
command 

As  Deputy  Commanding 
General  (West),  Hickerson  not 
only  oversees  5th  and  6th  Recruit- 
ing Brigades  and  the  Recruiting 
Support  Command,  she  also  is 
responsible  for  the  support  func- 
tional areas  (i.e.,  personnel,  ad- 
vertising and  public  affairs, 
resource  management  and  logis- 
tics, and  information  manage- 
ment). She  also  coordinates  for 
USAREC  with  the  Golden  Knights,  the  Total 
Army  Personnel  Command  (TAPC),  the  Director 
of  Military  Personnel  Management,  and  Force 
XXI.  (BG  Hickerson’s  career  history  can  be  found 
in  her  biography  published  in  the  October  1994 
Recruiter  Journal.) 

As  the  commander  of  the  Central  Sector  of  MEP- 
COM,  Hickerson  had  24  MEPS  under  her  com- 
mand. Based  on  that  experience  she  believes 
USAREC  must  have  the  very  best  OORs  in  posi- 
tion as  guidance  counselors.  She  also  worked  close- 
ly with  changing  the  ENTNAC  process  and 
developing  the  Army  Career  and  Alumni  Program 
(ACAP)  as  an  adjutant  general  function.  She  calls 
all  these  elements  “complementary”  to  her  new 
duties  as  DCG(W). 

“The  REQUEST  system  is  very  much  more  reli- 
able now,  and  our  Recruiting  Operations  Center 
(ROC)  here  at  the  headquarters  is  as  effective  an 
operation  as  I’ve  seen,”  says  Hickerson.  (See  re- 


lated story  on  the  ROC  on  page  11.)  “It  is,  how- 
ever, still  critical  that  we  get  the  right  NCOs  as 
guidance  counselors.  They  are  handling  the  raw 
materials  for  the  Army  of  the  21st  century.” 

Hickerson  sees  recruiting  duty  as  both  difficult 
and  “doable.”  She  believes  that,  with  the  proper 
training,  any  hard-working  NCO  can  be  success- 
ful. 

“The  key  to  success  in  recruiting  depends  on 
those  two  things,”  says  Hickerson,  “proper  train- 
ing and  NCOs  who  care.”  Recruiting  duty  is  cer- 
tainly different  from  anything  else  in  the  Army,  so 
we  have  to  train  extensively  to  teach  those 
motivated  NCOs  to  be  successful  in  our  business. 
But  they  do  have  to  be  motivated;  they  have  to 
care.” 

With  her  coordination  duties  for  USAREC’s  in- 
volvement in  Force  XXI,  Hickerson  has  studied 
the  Recruiting  Command’s  recent  changes.  She, 
too,  believes  that  reengineer- 
ing can  bring  multiple 
benefits,  especially  with  the 
emphasis  Success  2000 
places  on  station  com- 
manders. 

“A  station  commander  has 
to  be  technically  and  tactical- 
ly excellent,  someone  who 
knows  the  business  and  can 
apply  both  leadership  and 
management,”  she  says. 
‘With  a good  station  com- 
mander and  motivated,  well- 
trained  recruiters,  the 
station  team  can  accomplish 
all  its  goals.  A strong  team  is 
^ 4 always  better  than  a strong 
individual  — you  can  ac- 
complish more  with  strong 
people  working  together.” 


Team  strength 

Hickerson  continues,  “The  goals  of  Success  2000 
are  to  strengthen  the  station  concept  and  to  foster 
teamwork  with  a station  mission.  Yes,  this  means 
a culture  change.  This  means  we  must  accept 
some  growing  pains,  but  we  know  we  must  adapt 
to  the  changing  marketplace.  Our  former  opera- 
tions, successful  as  they  were,  are  no  guarantee  of 
success  today.  We  have  to  change  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  today  and  tomorrow.” 

Although  she  has  been  the  DCG(W)  for  only  five 
months,  Hickerson  has  already  visited  half  of  her 
battalions.  “Some  of  these  places  I have  been  to 
before,  but  now  I have  a different  perspective.  I 
see  myself  as  a value-added  person  — when  I talk 
to  recruiters,  I ask  them  what  I can  do  for  them, 
see  what  they  need.  This  is  an  important  job,  and 
I am  looking  forward  to  making  a difference.”  © 
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Solid  as  a ROC 


by  Kathleen  Welker,  RJ  editor 


From  left:  SFC  Rogers,  SFC  Renyer,  SFC  McAlister, 
and  SFC  Rosenberg  hold  down  the  ROC.  (Photo  by 
Joyce  Knight) 


Four  OORs  man  the  Regular 

Army  Recruiting  Operations  Center.  As 
recruiters  and  experienced  guidance 
counselors,  they  know  what  you  want. 
They  understand  what  you  need.  And 
they  do  their  best  to  satisfy  you. 

SFC  Bobby  J.  McAlister,  SFC  David  A. 
Rogers,  SFC  Donald  J.  Renyer,  and  SFC 
James  D.  Rosenberg  share  a vision:  to 
achieve  the  highest  quality  accessions  for 
the  Army,  and  to  access  them  when  the 
Army  needs  them.  Hey,  that  sounds  like 
your  mission,  doesn’t  it?  The  ROC  wants  to 
work  with  you  to  make  this  vision  a reality. 

The  ROC  controls  the  accession  flow.  They  try  to 
fit  the  right  pegs  in  the  right  holes,  to  keep  all 
training  classes  filled.  You’ve  heard  it  before  — 


“It’s  easy  to  say  no. 
The  ROC  guys  work 
very  hard  to  say  yes. 
When  they  have  to  say 
no,  it’s  not  that  they 
won’t  help  you,  but  that 
they  can’t.” 


even  flow.  Each  of  the  221  MOS  has  guidelines  for 
fill  by  gender,  education  level,  and  AFQT  score  set 
by  Department  of  the  Army.  The  ROC  and,  indeed, 
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The  ROC  is  not  trying 
to  deep-six  your  career. 


HQ  USAREC,  have  no  leeway  in  bending  those  re- 
quirements. The  ROC  is  tasked  to  manage  acces- 
sions to  within  2 percent  of  the  DA  monthly 
requirements.  So  when  you  ask  for  “just  one  more” 
and  get  a negative  response,  it’s  not  that  the  ROC 
is  trying  to  deep-six  your  career. 

The  Army  is  limited  by  its  manpower  budget. 
Therefore,  it’s  been  programmed  for  the  entire 
year,  by  month,  how  many  accessions  in  man- 
years  we  can  afford.  USAREC  must  stay  within  2 
percent  of  that  monthly  budget. 

In  years  past,  the  ROC  was  allowed  to  overfill 
each  month  up  to  15  percent,  with  the  mission  ad- 
justed later  in  the  year.  This  year,  the  ROC  has 
been  instructed  to  control  accessions  each  month 
separately  by  non-prior  service  and  prior  service 
missions.  So  when  the  ROC  is  strict  with  you, 
understand  that  the  overfill  capability  of  the  good 
old  days  just  doesn’t  exist  any  more. 

The  ROC’s  primary  mission  is  to  ensure  the  con- 
tracts achieved  are  scheduled  to  access  in  the  right 
months  and  in  the  correct  “mix,”  to  include  gender 
and  test  scores.  The  ROC  also  must  ensure  the  dis- 
tribution of  quality  accessions  based  on  the  Army’s 
goals:  95  percent  high  school  diploma  grads  and  67 
percent  in  test  score  category  I-IIIA,  HSDG  TSC 
IIIB  no  more  than  31  percent,  and  no  more  than  2 
percent  HSDG  TSC  IV. 

Every  day  the  current  quality  of  open  MOS  is  ex- 
amined. Combining  that  quality  with  the  number 
of  training  seats  still  available  for  that  MOS  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  a decision  is  made  as  to  how 
many  of  each  category  can  still  be  accessed.  In 
some  cases,  the  annual  cap  for  that  MOS  may 
have  been  reached,  closing  that  MOS  for  some  cat- 
egories. 

You  probably  already  know  that  this  control  is 
maintained  through  accession  accounting  records 
on  REQUEST.  The  program  tries  to  even-flow  the 
quality  of  all  MOS  and  fill  training  seats  as  they 
become  available.  Having  set  the  quality  marks, 
DA  further  breaks  down  the  numbers  for  educa- 
tional requirements  and  AFQT  percentages.  This 
breakdown  means  the  ROC  can  track  exactly 
where  an  MOS  is  at  any  time  against  the  fill  per- 
cent authorized.  And,  yes,  there  is  a “quality  cap,” 


meaning  that  once  an  MOS  reaches  that  percent- 
age, there  are  no  more  slots  for  the  year. 

That’s  why  a guidance  counselor  with  a Cat  IIIB 
or  IV  applicant  may  see  seven  or  eight  seats  avail- 
able at  10  a.m.,  but  when  that  counselor  goes  back 
later  in  the  day  to  make  a reservation,  the  system 
may  say  the  MOS  is  closed  for  that  particular  test 
category.  In  the  meantime,  those  seats  were  taken 
by  some  other  applicants  — first  come,  first  served. 

Every  day  the  ROC  examines  where  the  com- 
mand stands  in  reference  to  the  end  strength  of 
each  MOS  program.  Which  MOS  is  too  far  ahead 
or  too  far  behind?  Are  there  enough  basic  training 
seats  or  advanced  individual  training  seats  in  each 
week  to  support  the  mission?  If  there  is  a wide 
range  of  MOS  vacancies  available  now,  how  can 
the  ROC  ensure  there  will  be  training  seats  avail- 
able later? 

To  make  sure  that  all  MOS  are  filled  evenly  in 
the  proper  mix,  the  ROC  uses  the  Report  Update 
Delayed  Entry  Program  (RUDEP)  tables  (see 
below).  When  problems  occur  — a recent  example: 
an  increase  in  the  19K  program  by  2,000  seats, 
which  now  needs  catching  up  to  the  other  MOS 

RUDEP  Tables 

Table  1 — Seldom  taught  MOS 

Table  2 — Oversold  20%  ahead  of 
command  fill 

Table  3 — Oversold  10%  ahead  of 
command  fill 

Table  4 — Slightly  behind  command  fill 

Table  5 — Special 

Table  6 — OSUT  mix 

Table  7 — Hard  to  qualify  (requires  110 
or  higher) 

Table  8 — Extremely  behind  command 
fill 

Table  18  — STP  airborne  packages 

PS  RUDEP  Tables 

Male  Tables  1,  2,  and  3 

Female  Tables  1 and  2 
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seats  — the  ROC  can  give  special  emphasis  to  that 
MOS  and  open  Table  5 (Special)  to  reflect  that 
need.  Then  CMFs  like  71,  91,  or  67  that  fill  very 
quickly  are  placed  on  low  priority  for  a while. 

Another  tool  the  ROC  uses  to  assist  guidance 
counselors  is  an  override  capability  in  the  system. 
There  are  actually  two  override  types:  the  RUDEP 
override  and  the  quality  cap  override.  The  RUDEP 
override  shows  the  ROC  everything  that  is  avail- 
able for  the  year,  without  the  “even  flow”  program 
interference.  The  quality  cap  override  shows  all 
jobs  available  regardless  of  the  quality  cap.  These 
two  overrides  can  only  be  used  to  “tweak”  the  sys- 
tem for  one  or  two  applicants.  The  system  looks  for 
percentages  of  overall 
mission;  this  means 
the  ROC  can  occasion- 
ally slip  one  or  two  ap- 
plicants into  an  MOS 
to  round  up  the  num- 
bers to  the  specified 
fill  percentage.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes, 
the  ROC  can  fill  one  or 
two  slots  that  the  sys- 
tem cannot  see  mathe- 
matically. 

According  to  SFC 
Bobby  J.  McAlister, 

NCOIC  of  the  ROC, 
the  bulk  of  their  work 
is  with  overrides.  That  makes  sense,  as  guidance 
counselors  have  little  trouble  in  placing  I-IILAs. 
The  ROC  also  helps  to  support  the  guidance  coun- 
selor by  selectively  overriding  recruit  accession 
constraints  and  negotiating  enlistment  options  for 
hard-to-sell  or  pre-sold  applicants. 

Your  guidance  counselors  are  the  best  sale- 
closers  in  your  command.  They  have  both  the  ex- 
perience and  training  to  complete  the  enlistment 
process  and  work  the  REQUEST  system.  How- 
ever, there  are  occasions  when  the  best  guidance 
counselor  needs  help  and  calls  the  ROC.  Perhaps 
it’s  the  pre-sold  applicant,  the  one  whose  parents, 
friends,  or  even  the  recruiter  has  convinced  this 
applicant  that  if  he  joins  the  Army,  it  will  only  be 
as  a computer  expert  or  a job  that  doesn’t  go  to  the 
field.  Perhaps  you’ve  got  an  HA  who  wants  to  sign 
on,  except  not  for  military  intelligence  specialist, 
but  that’s  all  that  pops  up  for  her  test  score  cate- 
gory. 

Why  exceptions?  If  you’ve  got  an  applicant 
whose  needs  the  GC  is  unable  to  satisfy,  if  you’ve 


got  a pre-sold  applicant,  if  there  are  no  jobs  on  the 
system,  or  your  applicant  is  not  qualified  for  the 
jobs  that  do  appear  on  the  system,  that’s  when  the 
exceptions  kick  in.  When  the  guidance  counselor 
and  senior  guidance  counselor  (SGC)  are  unable  to 
sell  what  appears  on  REQUEST,  the  SGC  calls  the 
ROC  for  help.  The  SGC  must  have  the  location  ID, 
social  security  number  of  the  applicant,  TSC,  and 
the  specific  reason  help  is  needed. 

One  misconception  is  that  your  chances  of  get- 
ting an  exception  approved  are  better  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  Not  so.  Because  of  the  automated  sys- 
tem just  described,  where  we  are  in  the  RSM 
doesn’t  make  a difference.  There  is  no  magic  — 

even  the  ROC  can’t  pull 
a rabbit  out  of  the  hat  if 
DA  is  holding  the  hat 
closed. 

At  the  ROC,  a reserva- 
tion is  made  or  the  re- 
quest is  denied.  If  the 
SGC  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  ROC’s  response,  the 
SGC  can  plead  the  case 
to  the  ROC  NCOIC.  The 
next  step  up  the  chain  is 
talking  to  the  Recruiting 
Operations  sergeant 
major,  and  finally  the 
RO  director.  McAlister 
points  out  that  the  proba 
bility  of  your  request  being  satisfied  is  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  logic  of  your  request.  Ask  for  the 
impossible  and  you  probably  won’t  get  it.  At  the 
same  time,  know  that  the  ROC’s  mission  is  to 
help,  to  fill  those  seats  with  quality  applicants  who 
are  also  satisfied  customers  of  our  accession  sys- 
tem. 

“It’s  easy  to  say  no,”  said  COL  Wayne  Stephens, 
director  of  Recruiting  Operations.  “The  ROC  guys 
work  very  hard  to  say  yes.  When  they  have  to  say 
no,  it’s  not  that  they  won’t  help  you,  but  that  they 
can’t.  The  Army’s  requirements  have  to  take  prior- 
ity. When  I talk  to  leadership  at  the  BAARCs,  I al- 
ways hear  favorable  comments  about  the  support 
the  ROC  provides.” 

‘We  are  the  human  part  of  a computerized  sys- 
tem,” said  McAlister.  We  can  tweak  the  system, 
but  we  cannot  break  it. 

We  are  working  for  you;  we  are  there  to  sup- 
port you.  You  may  not  like  us  when  things  don’t  go 
your  way,  but  we  hope  you  understand  why  and 
how  we  can  help.”  @ 


One  misconception  is 
that  your  chances  of 
getting  an  exception 
approved  are  better  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 
Not  so. 
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Growth 

means 

change 


MSG  Vicky  ,1  Adamson] 

RO  Plans  and  Policy 


Leaders  at  all  levels  of  recruit- 
ing are  being  asked  to  rethink  the  roles 
of  organizational  management  to  under- 
stand, shape,  and  manage  the  new  cul- 
ture in  recruiting. 


Business  practices  in  recruiting  cannot  be 
changed  without  experiencing  a variety  of  “grow- 
ing pains.”  Often,  change  causes  misconceptions 
to  occur.  Through  conducting  discussions  and 
visits  with  recruiters  and  leaders  at  all  levels  of 
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recruiting,  the  following  misconceptions  have 
surfaced  about  Success  2000.  These  misconcep- 
tions are  being  shared  in  the  hopes  that  they 
can  be  “laid  to  rest”  and  that  a smoother  transi- 
tion to  a support  culture  in  recruiting  can  occur. 

Fiction:  If  recruiters  do  not  have  individual, 
signed-for  missions,  they  do  not  or  will  not  do  the 
job. 

Truth:  No,  they  do  not  have  individual  mis- 
sions, but  this  does  not  change  the  fact  that  a 
recruiter’s  responsibility  is  to  locate  and  process 
potential  applicants  for  enlistment  into  the  United 
States  Army  and  Army  Reserve.  Recruiters  are 
members  of  a “station  team.”  The  station  mission 
is  the  responsibility  of  each  member  of  the  team. 
As  recruiters,  the  act  of  being  required  to  sign 


“The  only  person 
who  likes  change  is  a 
wet  baby,  ” 
observes  educator 
Roy  Blitzer. 


your  name  to  a piece  of  paper  should  not  be  the 
driving  force  for  performing  your  duties.  We 
signed  our  names  to  our  enlistment  contracts; 
each  and  every  time  we  reenlist,  we  sign  a con- 
tract to  be  soldiers,  to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  obey  orders.  Bottom  line:  We  are 
soldiers  committed  to  “Provide  the  Strength,”  and 
it  should  not  take  signing  a piece  of  paper  to  make 
us  do  our  duty. 

Fiction:  “We  need  that  one  more  contract  to 
make  company,  battalion,  and  brigade  mission.” 

Truth:  The  CG  established  the  “number  of  suc- 
cessful stations”  as  the  number  one  priority  for 
“measures  of  success.”  He  directed  leaders  at  all 
levels  to  extend  their  abilities  and  energies  toward 
accomplishing  this  priority.  This  directive  meant 
that  leaders  had  to  evaluate  what  would  be  re- 
quired at  each  level  of  recruiting  to  make  success 
happen.  Even  the  terminology  used  by  leaders  can 
play  a big  part  in  creating  a positive  (versus  nega- 
tive) work  environment  while  undergoing  the  grow- 
ing pains  of  change.  Leaders  at  all  levels  should  be 


Defining  our  culture 

Changing  our  “recruiting  culture”  has 
become  a necessity  for  continued  success 
in  the  upcoming  years.  Success  2000  was 
developed  and  implemented  as  the  first 
step. 

What  has  been  our  recruiting  culture? 
The  word  culture  is  defined  as  “a  pattern 
of  beliefs  and  expectations  deeply  held  in 
common  by  members  of  an  organization." 
Culture  is  a social  system  based  on  a 
central  set  of  beliefs  and  values.  These 
central  beliefs  give  rise  to  values,  the  state 
of  being,  that  are  nurtured  by  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  members.  These  values,  in 
turn,  give  rise  to  situational  norms  that  are 
evidenced  in  observable  behavior.  This 
normative  behavior  becomes  the  basis  for 
the  beliefs  and  values  from  which  the 
norms  originated. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  recruiting? 
Simply  put,  our  business  practices  have 
not  changed  over  the  years.  As  a result, 
embracing  new  business  practices 
(Success  2000)  has  become  an  ultimate 
challenge  for  all  members  of  the  com- 
mand. 

Success  2000  requires  us  to  rethink 
and  accept  new  values  and  norms.  We 
are  transcending  from  a “role  culture”  (a 
way  of  doing  business  that  was  dictated 
by  micro-management  intended  to  provide 
stability,  justice,  and  efficiency)  to  a 
“support  culture.”  The  bases  of  a support 
culture  embrace  the  following  ideas: 

■ Mutual  trust  and  support  is  the  pri- 
mary basis  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween members  at  each  level  of 
recruiting  and  the  organization  as  a 
whole. 

■ People  are  valued  as  human  beings, 
not  just  contributors  or  occupiers  of 
organizational  rules. 
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talking  and  concentrating  on  making  each  and 
every  station  successful  instead  of  determining 
success  or  failure  on  the  total  number  of  contracts 
at  company  or  battalion  level. 

Hint:  The  next  time  this  conversation  comes  up,  a 
leader  should  take  a look  at  what  progress  that 
one  contract  would  have  toward  making  a station 
successful  as  the  primary  concern,  with  a second- 
ary concern  of  making  the  company,  battalion, 
and  brigade  total  number. 

“Why  is  zero  roller  training  still  being  con- 
ducted?” Productive  training  is  vital  and  neces- 
sary to  develop  and  maintain  soldiers  and  units  so 
they  can  perform  assigned  tasks  to  specific  stan- 
dards. Training  can  build  self-confidence,  promote 
teamwork  and  esprit  de  corps  when  accomplished 
professionally  and  with  purpose.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  provide  training  for  those  re- 
cruiters who  demonstrate  an  inability  to  accom- 
plish processing  activities  necessary  to  provide 
positive  contributions  towards  station  success. 
Unfortunately,  “zero  roller”  and/or  “low  producer” 
training  is  often  used  as  a form  of  punishment 
rather  than  as  a positive  training  medium.  Lead- 
ers at  all  levels  are  encouraged  to  review  and  ana- 
lyze training  needs  to  enhance  a recruiter’s 
abilities. 

“Success  2000  has  stifled  overproduction.” 

The  Recruiting  Incentive  Awards  Program  was  de- 
veloped to  recognize  mission  box  accomplishment 
and  overproduction.  The  priority  mission  is  to 
make  all  stations  successful.  Overproduction  is 
and  always  will  be  important  and  needed.  Each 
level  of  command  should  develop  incentives  and 
rewards  to  stimulate  overproduction. 

It  may  be  that,  even  if  a station  commander  can 
get  all  recruiters  contributing  to  station  mission 
success  and,  in  turn,  the  company  leadership  team 
can  bring  all  stations  to  a successful  status,  and 
the  battalion  leadership  has  all  stations  success- 
ful, overproduction  may  still  be  needed.  But  with 
successful  stations,  the  pressure  will  lessen  to 
make  overproduction  happen  because  the  need 
will  not  be  as  great. 

“It  is  more  difficult  for  a station  with  a Re- 
serve mission  to  be  successful  than  a station 
without  a Reserve  mission.”  Personnel  and 
missions  are  assigned  to  stations  based  on  what 
the  market  will  support.  A team-oriented,  cohesive 
station  plans  and  attacks  the  mission  with  accom- 
plishment in  mind.  The  station  that  does  not  have 
a Reserve  mission  also  does  not  have  a TPU  to 
support. 


As  Yoda,  the  Jedi 
warrior,  put  it,  “Try? 
There  is  no  try.  There  is 
only  do  or  not  do.  ” 


“The  regulations  and  policies  have 
changed,  but  business  practices  have  not.” 

This  unfortunately  has  been  restated  over  and 
over  throughout  the  command.  The  business 
practices  under  Success  2000  were  developed  by 
and  coordinated  with  representatives  at  all  levels 
of  command  in  recruiting  from  all  brigades.  They 
are  the  results  of  a culmination  of  ideas  and  recom- 
mendations based  on  years  of  recruiting  experi- 
ence in  all  types  of  economical,  geographic,  and 
market  types.  Company,  battalion,  and  brigade 
production  management  systems  are  currently 
under  review  for  rewrite. 

“The  requirement  for  T-l  and  T-2  with  re- 
gard to  PMS  still  exists.”  This  requirement  was 
rescinded  in  USAREC  Regulation  350-7,  dated  1 
Oct  94.  Commanders  at  all  levels  are  reminded 
that  this  regulation  will  not  be  supplemented  or 
superseded  without  the  express  written  approval 
of  the  CG. 

“PMS  is  being  required  at  company  and 
battalion.”  While  the  requirement  for  PMS 
above  station  level  is  not  prohibited,  the  mission  of 
a company  and  battalion  is  the  number  of  success- 
ful stations.  PMS  at  the  company  and  battalion 
level  would  need  to  be  a cumulative  total  of  all  the 
stations’  PMS  to  give  any  type  of  a requirement 
picture. 

Again,  growth  means  change  and  changing  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  accept.  Two  basic  rules  of 
life  which  can  be  related  to  the  business  of  recruit- 
ing to  be  successful  are: 

1)  Change  is  inevitable;  and 

2)  Everybody  resists  change. 

Much  of  the  world  has  its  defenses  up  to 
keep  out  new  ideas.  Energies  should  be  directed 
at  how  to  make  the  business  practices  of  Success 
2000  positive,  rather  than  expending  energies  on 
excuses  for  why  it  will  not  work.  If  Success  2000  is 
not  supported  or  utilized,  its  benefits  and  im- 
provements can  never  be  realized.  © 
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The  Way  I See  It 


Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us. 
We  are  better  off  to  participate  in  change  and  to 
help  shape  it  than  to  be  dragged  along  by  change. 
You  can  help  shape  the  future  and  make  it  better. 
You  know  your  job  better  than  anyone.  What  are 
your  ideas  for  improving  operations?  Share  them 
on  the  space  below  and  mail  this  according  to  the 
instructions  on  the  back  of  this  form,  postage  free. 


Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing 
examples  for  improvement.  Recruiters,  support 
staff,  and  family  members  are  encouraged  to  use 
this  space  to  voice  ideas  and  concerns.  If  you 
desire  a direct  response  to  your  comments  or 
suggestions,  please  include  your  name  and 
address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team,  we 
can  accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals. 
Share  your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Army 


Recruiting  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and 
received  directly  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825, 1 Jan  91 
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Fold  here  second  and  secure  with  tape 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS 

U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
FORT  KNOX,  KENTUCKY  40121-2726 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 


FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  600  FORT  SHERIDAN,  IL 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 


Commander 

U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
ATTN  RCCS  (Chief  of  Staff) 
1307  3rd  Avenue 
Fort  Knox  Kentucky  40121  2726 


Fold  here  first 


Recruiter  Journal 


The  Way  I See  It 


All  “The  Way  I See  It  ” forms  received  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff  are  handled  promptly.  Those  that  are 
signed  and  include  a phone  number  will  receive  a phone  call  within  48  hours  of  receipt.  Those  with  addresses 
will  receive  a written  response  approximately  3 weeks  from  receipt. 


A recruiter  writes: 

During  a recent  high  school  visit  I was 
discussing  the  Army/Army  Reserve  band 
programs  with  the  band  director.  The  band 
director  mentioned  that  the  Marine  Corps 
awarded  a Semper  Fi  award  to  outstanding 
band  members.  He  asked  if  the  Army  had 
such  an  award.  Since  the  Army  awards  a 
scholar  athlete,  I suggest  an  award  be 
given  for  a scholar  band  member  or  out- 
standing student.  Sure,  being  athletic  is  im- 
portant in  today’s  Army  and  Army  Reserve, 
but  other  activities  are  also  important  to  a 
successful  career. 

Chief  of  Staff  responds: 

Thank  you  for  using  “The  Way  I See  It” 
to  suggest  that  the  Army  recognize  high 
school  individuals  who  excel  in  band.  At 
this  time,  initial  coordination  concerning 
an  award  has  been  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Staff  Band  office.  This  of- 
fice will  coordinate  with  the  other  services 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  also  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army  awards  section  for 
recommendations  on  possible  qualifications 
and  format. 

If  these  actions  prove  favorable,  the  U.S. 
Army  Recruiting  Command  should  see  an 
award  of  recognition  for  outstanding  high 
school  band  members,  and  possibly  college- 
level  individuals,  come  into  being.  This 
award  can  be  used  as  a tool  for  the 
recruiter  to  use  in  creating  that  spark  of  in- 
terest to  serve  in  the  the  Army. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  input.  I am  re- 
searching the  issue  further  to  coordinate 
the  possibility  of  developing  an  appropriate 
award. 


A recruiter  writes: 

Last  year  I requested  a graduate  letter 
through  our  A&PA  section  for  college 
graduates.  According  to  them  nobody  has 
one.  Is  this  true? 

Is  there  a mail  out  for  projected  college 
grads? 

If  so  can  we  mail  a list  to  someone  who 
can  get  this  done. 

I ask  these  questions  because  we  don’t 
have  the  quality  equipment  at  the  station 
level  to  complete  these  tasks. 

Chief  of  Staff  responds: 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  reaching 
the  college  graduate  market.  The  command 
does  mail  to  college  graduates  who  possess 
degrees  in  our  special  mission  fields,  i.e. 
nurses,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  clergy;  how- 
ever, we  do  not  target  our  mailers  to  four- 
year  college  graduates  who  fall  outside 
these  criteria,  as  it  is  not  cost  effective  to 
do  so.  Our  Active  and  Reserve  national 
direct  mailing  strategy  focuses  on  high 
school  juniors,  seniors,  graduates,  and 
junior  college  students. 

Four-year  college  students  can  still  be 
reached  without  the  use  of  direct  mailing 
through  local  advertising.  Newspapers  on 
and  off  campus  can  be  used  to  support  you. 
Your  battalion  A&PA  chief  can  assist  you 
in  this  endeavor. 

The  most  lucrative  college  market  are 
those  students  in  a two-year  or  junior  col- 
lege program,  you  receive  copies  of  lists 
from  our  junior  college  mailings  which 
should  be  worked  aggressively. 
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To  lead 
counsel 


“i 

JfLf  you  aren’t  a good  counselor,  then 
you  aren’t  a good  leader,”  says  USAREC’s  com- 
mand sergeant  major. 

“I  go  around  all  the  time,  and  I look  at  NCOERs 
that  have  been  done  on  our  people,  and  I’ve  got  to 
tell  you,  some  of  them  are  just  pitiful.  You  can  tell 
the  rater  didn’t  think  ahead,  didn’t  plan,  didn’t 
counsel.  Will  somebody  tell  me  how  that  kind  of 
leader  is  helping  to  motivate  today’s  recruiting 
force? 

“Am  I a little  hot  on  this  subject?”  asks  CSM 
Ernest  H.  Hickle.  “You  bet  I am.  With  the  number 
of  recruiters  growing  all  the  time,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  fix  this  problem. 


NCOERs 

“It’s  a fact  of  life  that  we  have  to  rate  people,  be- 
cause with  our  decentralized  promotions,  boards 
have  to  have  standard  things  to  look  at.  So  we  fill 
out  pieces  of  paper  that  are  supposed  to  describe 
to  that  board  the  work  ethic  and  promotion  poten- 
tial of  somebody  they’ve  never  met.  That’s  a tough 
thing  to  do.  Today’s  leaders  got  to  be  leaders  in 
USAJREC  because  someone  took  the  time  and  ener- 
gy to  write  a comprehensive,  well-thought-out 
evaluation,  based  on  effective  and  timely  counsel- 
ing.” 

Hickle  thinks  many  “leaders”  are  hesitant  to 
conduct  initial  and  quarterly  counseling  on  their 
NCOs  because  addressing  shortcomings  in  subor- 
dinate NCOs  might  point  out  that  those  leaders 
are  skirting  their  own  responsibilities.  In  some 
cases,  those  shortcomings  in  subordinates  exist  be- 
cause the  leader  did  not  perform  his  or  her  own 
responsibility  to  train. 


“Soldiers  deserve  to  know  how  well 
or  how  poorly  they  are  doing  their 
jobs , ” says  Hickle. 


is  to 


“Soldiers  deserve  to  know  how  well  or  how  poor- 
ly they  are  doing  their  jobs,”  says  Hickle.  “They 
deserve  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  you,  their 
leader,  how  they  feel  about  their  performance,  as 
well  as  their  personal  affairs.” 


A basic 
principle 

All  soldiers  strive  to  become  leaders,  and  with 
leadership  comes  responsibility.  The  responsibility 
of  a leader  to  properly  counsel  his  or  her  soldiers 
is  one  of  the  most  basic  principles  of  leadership. 

Preparing,  conducting  counseling,  and  writing 
NCOERs  takes  time  and  requires  deep  time  and 
energy.  But  that  pales  in  comparison  to  what  you 
are  requiring  of  your  soldiers  every  day  of  every 
week  the  entire  year. 

The  next  time  that  you  are  tempted  to  delay  a 
counseling  session  because  it’s  inconvenient  for 
you  or,  worse  yet,  pull  out  your  NCOER  file  to 
quickly  complete  an  NCOER  on  a soldier,  stop! 

Ask  yourself,  “Is  this  the  way  I would  want  to  be 
treated?” 

“Is  it  possible  that  if  you  display  more  care 
about  your  soldiers’  professional  growth  that  they 
will  care  more  about  the  things  that  are  important 
to  you?”  asks  Hickle.  “Think  about  it!”  @ 
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Partners  in 
education 
meet  Rex,  the 
Wonder  Dog 

Story  and  photo  by  Karen 
Bragg,  Philadelphia  Battalion 
A&PA 

Rex,  the  Wonder  Dog,  sniffed 
through  several  cardboard 
boxes,  searching  for  illegal  sub- 
stances. Suddenly,  he  began 
wagging  his  tail  and  sat  beside 
a box  that  contained  narcotics. 
His  reward,  a small  morsel  of 
meat.  A small  reward  for  such  a 
big  task. 

Rex,  a 7-year-old  Belgian 
Malinois,  has  been  trained  by 
the  Provost  Marshal’s  K-9  sec- 
tion at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey. 

He  sniffs  out  contraband  and 
helps  the  Army  “take  a bite  out 
of  crime.” 

Drug  awareness  was  the 
theme  at  a middle  school  lo- 
cated in  the  Frankford  Section 
of  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Rex,  a 
free  TAIR  asset,  provided  the 
students  with  a demonstration 
of  how  the  Army  uses  canines 
to  detect  illegal  substances. 

SPC  John  Jones  and  SGT 
John  Adams  of  the  Provost 
Marshal’s  K-9  unit  spoke  to  the 
sixth-  through  eighth-grade  stu- 
dents about  the  dangers  of  and 
the  military’s  policies  regarding 
drug  use.  School  principal 
Harry  Gaffney,  an  ex-Marine 
and  Vietnam  veteran,  applauds 
the  Philadelphia  Recruiting  Bat- 
talion for  sponsoring  a program 
that  allows  the  students  to 
make  educated  decisions. 

Throughout  the  week,  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  prepare  es- 
says on  drug  awareness.  LTC 


Jose  G.  Ventura  Jr.,  com- 
mander, Philadelphia  Recruit- 
ing Battalion,  assisted  Gaffney 
in  presenting  six  students  from 
the  school  with  certificates  of 
appreciation  and  awards  for 
their  essays. 

The  students  of  Harding  Mid- 
dle School  were  so  impressed  by 
Rex  and  his  magnificent  feat 
that  they  gave  him  a giant  beef 
flavored  bone  and  a set  of  dog 
tags  that  read,  “Go  Hawks.” 

Rex  appreciated  the  gesture 
and  gave  a big  bow-wow  as  a 
note  of  thanks. 

The  Philadelphia  Recruiting 
Battalion  and  Harding  Middle 
School  are  Partners  in  Educa- 


tion. Battalion  personnel  have 
agreed  to  be  role  models  for 
young  students.  They  have 
agreed  to  enhance  the  decision 
making  process  and  develop 
self-esteem  in  local  youth.  This 
cooperative  venture  joins  the 
hands  of  the  partners  in  a uni- 
que arrangement  where  all  may 
pursue  an  enriching  relation- 
ship. 

Until  recently,  it  was  USAREC's 
policy  to  prohibit  all  canine 
demonstration  TAIR  events  con- 
ducted off  military  installations. 
However,  due  to  the  popularity  of 
events  of  this  type,  they  are  being 
done  on  a trial  basis  for  possible 
reintroduction  commandwide  in 
FY96. 


SPC  John  Jones  and  Rex,  the  Wonder  Dog,  visit  students  at  Warren  G. 
Harding  Middle  School,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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SSG  Steven  Rlndahl,  Dallas  Battalion, 
practices  his  farrier  skills  during  off-duty 
hours. 


Airborne 
farrier  jumps 
into  Reserve 
recruiting 

Story  and  photo  by  Helga 
Siterlet,  Dallas  Battalion  A&PA 

He  grew  up  knowing  he 
wanted  to  leap  out  of  planes 
and  glide  back  to  earth  like 
those  tough  guys  on  TV.  It  was 
a dream  then,  but  at  age  17,  he 
didn’t  want  to  wait  any  longer 
for  the  first  jump. 

“Serving  my  country  as  an 
Army  paratrooper  motivated 
me  to  enlist  during  my  junior 
year  in  high  school,”  said  SSG 
Steven  Rindahl,  now  assigned 
to  the  Dallas  Recruiting  Bat- 
talion with  duty  as  a Reserve 
Recruiter  in  Irving,  Texas. 

Lucky  for  him  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  the  Army’s  split  train- 
ing option  or  he  would  have  had 
to  wait  another  year. 

Rindahl  remembers  his  eager- 


ness to  begin  basic  training 
during  the  summer  between  his 
junior  and  senior  year  of  high 
school.  It  meant  getting  closer 
to  reaching  his  goal  of  becoming 
a paratrooper.  U pon  graduation 
from  high  school  Rindahl  was 
sent  to  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  for  Ad- 
vanced Individual  Training. 

“My  sole  purpose  for  joining 
the  US  Army  was  to  fulfill  my 
dream  of  becoming  a 
paratrooper,”  Rindahl  said.  “All 
I ever  desired  was  to  become 
the  best  paratrooper  and 
jumpmaster  the  Army  has 
trained.  Now  that  I have  com- 
pleted all  available  airborne 
courses  except  Pathfinders,  I 
only  want  to  belong  to  an  air- 
borne unit  and  jump  out  of 
aircraft  for  the  rest  of  my  life,” 
Rindahl  adds  with  conviction. 

The  day  he  was  bound  for  Air- 
borne School  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  Rindahl  was  chomping  at 
the  bit  to  meet  the  many  chal- 
lenges of  a rookie  paratrooper. 
His  reward  for  surviving  a men- 
tally and  physically  demanding 
program  came  on  that 
memorable  day  when  he 
received  his  jump  wings. 

His  first  airborne  assignment 
offered  additional  training. 
“Having  just  turned  20, 1 
graduated  as  the  youngest 
jumpmaster  in  the  Army,”  said 
Rindahl. 

“While  attending  the  Rough 
Terrain  Parachutist  Course  in 
Missoula,  Mont.,  I learned  to  in- 
tentionally jump  into  trees 
without  hurting  myself,”  ex- 
plained Rindahl.  “Our  unit’s 
training  area  was  mountainous 
and  heavily  wooded  to  prepare 
for  similar  deployment  condi- 
tions.” 

“In  Missoula,  members  of  our 
unit  attended  a muleskinner’s 
course  which  taught  us  the 


basics  of  loading  our  supplies 
and  equipment  on  the  mule’s 
back,”  said  Rindahl.  “The 
former  officer  in  charge  of  the 
S-2  section,  2d  Battalion,  12th 
Special  Forces  Group,  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  appreciated  my  work  per- 
formance and  offered  me  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  skill  of 
shoeing  horses,”  said  Rindahl. 

Presently,  Rindahl  accepts  a 
couple  of  jobs  a month  in  Ar- 
lington or  Grand  Prairie, 

Texas,  when  he  is  not  recruit- 
ing. According  to  Rindahl,  work- 
ing with  horses  allows  him  to 
get  away,  regain  his  sense  of  ac- 
complishment while  unwinding 
from  the  awesome  respon- 
sibilities of  an  Army  Reserve 
recruiter. 

“My  favorite  aspect  of  recruit- 
ing young  people  into  the  Army 
Reserve  is  to  provide  them  with 
a good  part-time  job,  excellent 
benefits,  and  the  best  selection 
of  skill  training  available 
anywhere,  of  which  I am  living 
proof,”  Rindahl  said. 


Rindahl  helps  Taiwanese  paratrooper, 
Soon  Lee,  mount  her  parachute  during 
the  Honduran  airborne  anniversary  jump 
last  year  In  Tamara,  Honduras. 
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Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  Richard  A.  Kidd,  assisted  by  ROTC  cadets  from  Morehead  State  University,  placed  a wreath 
at  the  Veterans  Memorial  at  Rowan  County  Middle  School,  Morehead,  Ky. 


Sergeant 
Major  of  the 
Army  opens 
recruiting  sta- 
tion in  Ken- 
tucky 

Story  and  photo  by  Marsha 
Hogan,  Nashville  Battalion  A&PA 

SMA  Richard  A.  Kidd  cut  the 
ribbon  for  the  official  opening  of 
the  new  US  Army  Recruiting 
Station  in  Morehead,  Ky. 

Having  Kidd  open  the  new 
station  took  a lot  of  planning 
and  action  by  SSG  Jeffrey  W. 
Fletcher  who  had  just  taken 
over  the  Morehead  Recruiting 
Station. 

Fletcher,  new  in  town  and 
operating  from  a temporary 
location  while  waiting  for  the 
new  building  to  be  ready,  was 
approached  by  the  Morehead 


Women’s  Club.  Club  members 
were  planning  their  first 
Veterans  Day  program  and 
asked  Fletcher  for  help  getting 
a guest  speaker.  Fletcher  knew 
that  Kidd  was  a Morehead  na- 
tive and  that  the  station’s  new 
location  was  expected  to  be 
ready  by  Veterans  Day. 

“If  you  don’t  try,”  Fletcher 
said,  “you’ll  never  succeed.  I 
thought  if  he  could  come,  it 
would  be  the  best  of  both 
worlds.” 

At  the  Veterans  Day  pro- 
gram, Kidd  began  his  remarks 
with  a welcome.  “Anyone  who 
loves  a vet,  loves  being  a vet, 
loves  wearing  the  uniform, 
loves  anyone  who  wears  the 
uniform,”  he  said. 

He  also  mentioned  that 
Rowan  County  has  the  largest 
number  of  veterans  per  capita 
of  any  place  in  the  United 
States.  A luncheon  followed  the 
program  and  then  Kidd  placed 
wreaths  at  four  memorial  sites. 

Then  off  to  the  new 
Morehead  Station  where  Kidd 


and  Fletcher  cut  the  ribbon  for 
the  grand  opening.  Kidd  spoke 
to  those  attending,  reminding 
them  of  the  importance  of  Army 
recruiting. 

The  Veterans  Day  program 
was  so  successful,  Fletcher  has 
already  been  asked  to  help  with 
the  1995  program. 


SSG  Jeffrey  W.  Fletcher,  station  com- 
mander, and  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
Kidd  cut  the  ribbon  to  officially  open  the 
new  recruiting  station  in  Morehead,  Ky. 
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SPC  Mario  Foster,  soloist,  of  the  US  Army  Drill  Team  Is  Interviewed  by  Joe  Washington 
of  Atlanta’s  Channel  11  at  B.  E.  Mays  High  School. 


Drill  Team 

visits  Atlanta 

Story  and  photo  by  Marilyn  M. 
Weitzel,  Atlanta  Battalion  A&PA 

Atlanta  recruiters  enjoyed  a 
rare  opportunity  to  showcase 
one  of  the  Army’s  oldest  and 
finest  ceremonial  units  to  metro 
Atlanta  audiences.  The  US 
Army  Drill  Team,  a unit  of  the 
3d  Infantry  Brigade  (The  Old 
Guard),  flew  in  by  USAF  C-130 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  daz- 
zle local  school  and  community 
groups  with  their  precision  mar- 
ching and  spinning  of  their 
bayonet- tipped  Springfield 
rifles. 

The  team  performed  for  1 1 
high  schools  with  the  same 
daring  and  complex  repetitions 
that  have  thrilled  millions  of 
Americans  for  more  than  25 
years.  At  Life  College  in  Mariet- 
ta, a student  body  of  2,000  rose 
to  their  feet  applauding  in 
unison  after  a flawless  show 
that  held  them  breathless  as 
the  soldiers  repeatedly  tossed 
and  caught  rifles  without  miss- 
ing a beat  in  their  routine. 


Midway  through  the  week- 
long  tour,  the  drill  team  enter- 
tained a Delayed  Entry 
Program  formation  at  the  Fort 
Gillem  gymnasium. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tour, 
the  Drill  Team  added  a touch  of 
class  to  the  annual  Atlanta 
Veterans  Day  parade  by  march- 
ing in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
largest  event  of  its  kind  in  the 
Southeast.  Still  brimming  with 


enthusiasm  despite  a demand- 
ing week,  the  team  honored  a 
gathering  of  distinguished 
veterans  with  yet  another 
memorable  performance  at  the 
traditional  Atlanta  Veterans 
Day  Banquet.  Among  those 
seated  at  the  head  table  for  this 
dinner  to  commemorate  those 
missing  in  action  from  Vietnam 
were  Sen.  Paul  Coverdale  and 
retired  General  Westmoreland. 


SFC  Lawrence  Glllett, 
Spring  Recruiting 
Station,  Texas,  congratu- 
lates his  son,  Larry 
Glllett,  for  enlisting  In 
the  Army’s  Delayed 
Entry  Program.  Larry,  17, 
a senior  at  Nlmitz  High 
School  In  Houston,  en- 
listed as  an  Infantryman. 
Once  training  Is  com- 
plete, he  will  enter  the 
Fort  Benning  Airborne 
Ranger  School.  (Photo 
by  Jeanne  Fitzgerald.) 
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Nutrition  in 
recruiting 


by  SFC  Michael  E.  Eckerd,  RRS 


It’s  0430!  Gotta  get  Johnny  down  to  the  MEPS. 

It’s  0630!  Gotta  get  back  to  the  office,  so  you  fill 
up  the  G-jet,  grab  some  coffee  and  donuts,  then 
you’re  off. 

It’s  0700  and  you’re  back  at  the  station.  You  fin- 
ish up  a packet  from  last  night,  line  up  a few 
school  visits,  follow  up  on  some  grads,  and  you’re 
on  your  way  again. 

It’s  1100.  After  a few  appointments  with  your 
schools,  COIs  and  VIPs,  you  have  to  head  back  to 
the  station,  so  you  grab  a soda  and  some  beef  jerky. 

It’s  1530.  Almost  time  to  TC  seniors,  so  you  grab 
a candy  bar  from  the  machine  and  start  dialing 
away.  Billy  Bob  wants  to  see  you  tonight  at  1830, 
and  it’s  1 745  now.  On  the  way  to  his  house,  you 
stop  somewhere  for  a 43  Meal  Deal  and  a shake. 

It’s  2130  and  you’re  home  at  last.  Something 
smells  good,  but  you  don’t  really  feel  well.  You’re 
probably  hungry,  right ? You  think  of  the  things 
you  ate  today:  coffee,  donuts,  soda,  candy,  beef 
jerky,  burgers,  fries,  and  a milkshake.  Some  left- 
over pork  chops  with  mashed  potatoes  and  gravy 
won’t  hurt,  so  you  nuke  it,  eat  it,  and  hit  the  sack. 

What  a day! 

For  many  recruiters,  this  is  a typical  day. 
Our  planning  guides  are  filled  with  important 
tasks,  appointments,  and  meetings  that 
must  be  accomplished  each  day  to  stay  suc- 
cessful. Nutrition  is  something  that  we  usu- 
ally don’t  think  about  until  it's  too  late.  Over 
time,  lack  of  proper  nutrition  will  result  in 
an  out-of-shape,  unhealthy,  stressed  out  re- 
cruiter. 

USAREC  depends  on  us  to  have  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  endurance  to  handle  the  long 
hours  and  rigors  of  recruiting.  Taking  care  of 
ourselves  physically  starts  with  good  nutri- 
tion. Nutrition  has  a direct  impact  on  your  re- 
cruiting efforts,  your  physical  fitness,  and 
your  life. 

Nutrition  can  be  complex  when  talking 
vitamins,  minerals,  nutrients,  and  genetics, 
because  every  person’s  body  is  different. 
People  can  be  unhealthy  whether  they  are 
big,  small,  fat,  or  tall.  Lack  of  proper  nutri- 
tion causes  stress,  weight  loss,  weight  gain, 
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laziness,  lack  of  stamina,  forgetfulness,  skin 
problems,  and  many  other  disorders.  Proper 
nutrition  is  neither  the  cause  nor  cure  for 
every  ailment,  but  combined  with  exercise, 
it’s  a very  powerful  formula  for  overall  health. 
Let’s  focus  on  eating  right. 

A high  carbohydrate,  low  fat  diet  is  the  way 
to  go.  Simply,  carbohydrates  speed  you  up 
and  fats  bog  you  down.  Recruiters  eat  on  the 
run,  when  they  have  a chance.  The  fact  is, 
they  always  will.  Knowing  this,  our  only 
course  of  action  is  to  know  which  foods  offer 
high  carbs  and  low  fat. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  nutrition- 
ists, and  scientists  have  produced  studies 
that  resulted  in  the  new  USDA  Food  Pyra- 
mid. This  pyramid  gives  us  basic  guidelines 
for  a healthy  high  carbohydrate,  low  fat  diet. 
Most  of  your  diet  should  reflect  the  pyramid 
when  striving  for  overall  health. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  eating  those 
wonderful,  great  tasting,  cheesy,  fried,  drip- 
ping with  butter,  beefy,  salty,  chocolatey 
foods  on  occasion,  but  these  things  should 
not  be  the  majority  of  your  dietary  intake. 

Many  of  the  foods  found  in  the  pyramid  are 
not  found  in  quick  stops  and  fast  food  estab- 
lishments; rather,  they  are  found  in  grocery 
stores  and  at  home.  One  way  to  ensure  a 
healthy  diet  is  to  bring  healthy  food  with  you 
in  a small  cooler  wherever  you  go.  This  not 
only  helps  your  health,  but  it  saves  time  and 
money. 

USAREC  needs  our  winning  team  to  stay 
strong,  motivated,  and  alert,  with  the  mental 
and  physical  endurance  to  handle  the  rigors 
of  recruiting.  Watching  what  we  eat  and  exer- 
cising properly  will  give  us  a strong  edge  to- 
ward total  success  in  our  physical  fitness,  as 
well  as  in  our  personal  and  career  endeavors. 

Get  the  edge  for  success:  Eat  right! 
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Emergency  dental 
care 


— Don’t  wait  until  you  need  it 


Waiting  to  find  a dentist  until  you  need 
emergency  dental  care  can  be  risky.  A 
dentist’s  office  may  not  be  able  to  schedule  an 
emergency  visit  if  you  are  not  an  established 
patient  with  that  particular  dentist. 

That’s  why,  for  family  members  enrolled  in  De- 
pendents Dental  Plan,  the  best  way  to  ensure 
emergency  care  is  available  is  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment for  a regular  checkup  with  a dentist  of  your 
choice.  This  way  you  become  a “patient  of  record” 
with  that  dentist  and  will  be  more  readily  accom- 
modated if  emergency  treatment  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

If  you  are  enrolled  in  Dependents  Dental  Plan, 
choosing  a Delta  dentist  will  save  time,  money, 
and  paperwork.  Delta  dentists  agree  to  charge  pre- 
approved fees,  to  submit  claim  forms  for  their 
patients,  and  not  to  charge  up  front  for  covered  ser- 
vices (except  for  the  patient  copayment  for  service 
covered  at  less  than  100  percent).  There  are  more 
than  100,000  Delta  dentist  offices  throughout  the 
Dependents  Dental  Plan  service  area. 

To  locate  a nearby  Delta  dentist,  recruiting  fami- 
ly members  can  contact  their  battalion  family  ser- 
vices coordinator  or  call  Delta  Customer  Service  at 
(916)  381-9368  (west  of  the  Mississippi)  or  (810) 
489-2240  (east  of  the  Mississippi).  Another  way  to 


find  a dentist  is  to  ask  a friend  or  coworker  for  a 
recommendation.  When  calling  a dentist’s  office 
for  the  first  time,  it’s  a good  idea  to  verify  that  the 
dentist  is  a participating  Delta  dentist. 

Remember:  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  emer- 
gency dental  care  is  available  when  you  need  it  is 
to  visit  a dentist  and  become  an  established 
patient  as  soon  as  possible. 


Tips  for  Dependents  Dental 
Plan  Patients 

■ Since  civilian  dentists  hold  appointment 
times  for  their  scheduled  patients,  please 
notify  the  dentist’s  office  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible if  an  appointment  cannot  be  kept  so 
the  time  can  be  given  to  someone  else. 

■ When  your  family  moves,  be  sure  to  inform 
the  dentist,  especially  if  a family  member 
is  involved  in  an  ongoing  treatment  (for  ex- 
ample, orthodontic  care).  Arrangements 
can  then  be  made  for  follow-up  care  in 
your  family’s  new  location. 
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Attitude  and  Awareness  Tracking  Study 
(AATS)  Results  - Fall  1994 


A survey  of  16-  to  19-  year- 
old  single  males  was 
fielded  in  September  - October 
1994.  This  study  was  coordi- 
nated between  the  Marine 
Corps’  advertising  agency  and 
USAREC’s  Market  Research 
Branch.  The  major  objective  of 
this  research  was  to  determine 
attitudes  and  perceptions  of 
single  young  men  toward  the 
following: 

□ Benefits  of  Joining  the  Mili- 
tary 

□ Competitors 

□ External  Factors/Relevance 
□ Military  Life  in  General 
□ Current  Events  - Haiti 


The  methodology  to  attain  this  in- 
formation was  by  telephone  interview. 
The  20  minute  survey  achieved  a sam- 
ple size  of  807  single  males,  ages  16- 
to-19  years  old.  The  results  are 
weighted  such  that  they  represent  a 
national  sample. 

In  analyzing  the  results,  the  sample 
was  segmented  by  those  who  ex- 
pressed “Enlistment  Consideration  in 
at  Least  One  Branch”  vs.  those  who  did 
not.  This  “soft”  propensity  measure 
separated  those  who  are  open-minded 
toward  military  service  vs.  those  who 
appear  to  be  negative  toward  military 
service.  Focus  should  be  on  those  who 
responded  positively  to  at  least  one 
service,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
the  ones  who  will  eventually  enlist  in 
the  military. 


What  they  told  us 

Current  Events  - Haiti  — The 

Haiti  questions  found  high  levels  of 
awareness  among  all  youth  pertaining 
to  U.S.  involvement,  while  responses 
were  mixed  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
sending  U.S.  troops  to  Haiti.  When 
questioned  whether  involvement  in 
Haiti  would  affect  their  enlistment  de- 
cision, about  one-third  said  they  would 
be  less  likely  to  enlist. 

Benefits  of  Joining  the  Military 
— In  the  benefits  to  join  the  military 
section,  the  top  three  benefits  men- 
tioned were  money  for  college,  prepa- 
ration for  a civilian  job,  and  the 
opportunity  to  travel  around  the  U.S.  or 
overseas.  The  next  benefit  mentioned 
was  being  able  to  contribute  to  the 
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well-being  of  the  country.  The  high 
rating  of  the  opportunity  to  travel  attri- 
bute was  reinforced  by  nearly  half  of 
those  considering  enlistment  who  re- 
sponded that  being  away  from  home 
was  viewed  as  a benefit  of  joining  the 
military. 

Competitors  — College  is  the 
main  competitor  to  military  service. 
Those  who  do  not  consider  enlistment 
in  any  service  are  much  more  inclined 
to  have  the  desire  and  means  to  attend 
college  than  those  who  would  consider 
enlistment.  Parents  who  would  be 
proud  if  their  sons  joined  the  military 
responded  most  of  those  who  would 
consider  enlistment.  Those  who  would 
not  consider  enlistment  are  more  than 
twice  as  likely  to  disagree  with  that 
statement.  Again,  parents  are  dominant 
influences.  National  Service  programs 
appear  to  be  better  ways  to  get  money 
for  college  than  military  service  to  the 
majority  of  respondents.  Fortunately, 
the  college  benefits  of  National  Service 
are  not  as  attractive  as  military  pro- 
grams. 


External  Factors  — The  young 
men  apparently  believe  that  the  mili- 
tary is  relevant  these  days.  In  general 
they  feel  that  there  are  future  enemies 
to  worry  about,  they  believe  we  will 
continue  to  have  a strong  military,  and 
very  few  believe  the  military  will  be- 
come smaller  and  less  important.  More 
than  one-third  feel  there  is  a lot  of 
uncertainty  about  future  peacekeeping 
roles.  Word  of  mouth  advertising 
works  both  ways.  Those  who  consider 
enlistment  are  much  less  likely  to  have 
heard  negative  first-hand  military  ex- 
periences than  those  who  would  not 
consider  enlisting  in  any  service. 

Perceptions  of  Military  Life  — 
Loss  of  personal  freedom  and  risk  of 
injury  continue  to  be  two  major  barriers 
to  enlistment;  this  has  been  reinforced 
by  other  polling  instruments.  The  en- 
listment contract  (can’t  quit)  is  another 
strong  reason  for  resistance  to  military 
service.  Homosexuals  serving  in  the 
military  continues  to  receive  high  neg- 
ative ratings  from  teenage  males.  Equal 
opportunity  (race/ethnic)  in  the  mili- 


tary is  viewed  in  a positive  manner  by 
a large  majority  of  respondents. 

How  this  study  can  help 
the  recruiter 

Emphasize  the  Army’s  strong  posi- 
tion in  providing  money  for  college, 
since  most  prospects  view  college  ed- 
ucation as  a prerequisite  for  success. 
They  can  do  both:  serve  their  country 
and  attend  college  in  the  future.  Stress 
the  Army’s  guaranteed  skill  training 
and  experiences  that  will  help  pros- 
pects (less  likely  to  attend  college)  in 
future  civilian  jobs.  The  opportunity  to 
travel  should  be  stressed  to  those  pros- 
pects who  see  that  as  a benefit.  Con- 
tinue to  communicate  the  positive 
Army  message  to  both  the  prospects 
and  their  parents.  Finally,  realize  that 
most  young  men  feel  that  the  military 
is  a relevant  institution,  one  in  which 
they  can  be  a proud  member. 

Prepared  by  MAJ  Richard  Sollner 
Chief,  Market  Research  Br,  PAE 
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Highlights  on  new  IRR  to  TPU  transfer  procedures 


All  transfer  control  numbers 
(except  Immediate  Reenlistment 
and  Extension)  are  valid  for  30 
days.  Immediate  reenlistment 
and  Extension  control  numbers 
are  valid  for  10  days. 

Any  soldier  who  is  within  6 
months,  10  days  of  expiration  of 
term  of  service  requires  either  an 
Immediate  Reenlistment  or  Ex- 
tension Control  Number.  If  the 
soldier  needs  a physical  or  is 
eligible  for  a reenlistment  bonus 
then  an  Extension  Control  Num- 
ber is  required.  All  other  situa- 
tions require  an  Immediate 
Reenlistment  Control  Number. 
The  reference  for  completion  of 
the  necessary  forms  is  UPDATE 
23/AR  140-111,  Chapters  5,  and  7. 

Only  one  form  of  identification 
is  needed  with  the  new  proce- 
dures. The  ID  must  be  a picture 
identification  card  with  the  ap- 
plicants signature.  The  recruiter 
will  attach  a copy  of  the  iden- 
tification card  to  the  DA  Form 
4187.  There  are  no  exceptions  to 
the  ID  requirement.  If  the  soldier 
does  not  have  a picture  ID, 


he/she  will  be  asked  to  obtain  one 
prior  to  processing. 

New  procedures  require  the 
completion  of  only  one  form,  a 
preprinted  DA  Form  4187. 
USAREC  Forms  1027  and  1028 
are  no  longer  used.  All  required 
statements  (i.e.,  over  50  mile 
radius  statement,  unsat  state- 
ment) will  be  completed  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  DA  Form  4187. 

All  status  checks,  record 
builds,  and  job  searches  can  be  ac- 
complished prior  to  the  soldier’s 
signing  any  documentation. 

Hard  copy  documentation 
verifying  information  (i.e.,  ETS, 
PEBD,  rank,  MOS,  SPD  code) 
overrides  status  information 
received  through  battalion  com- 
puter checks.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  obtain  and  include 
the  soldier’s  DD  Form  214  in  the 
completed  packet  sent  to  the  GC 
shop  for  accession.  A DD  Form 
214  is  mandatory  when  status  in- 
formation cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  battalion  operations  person- 
nel. 

The  soldier  must  meet  either 


the  height/weight  screening 
tables  (Table  1)  or  the  body  fat 
content  table  found  in  appendix 
B of  AR  600-9.  The  tape  test 
must  be  dated  within  30  days  of 
the  date  entered  in  Section  III  of 
the  DA  Form  4187.  The  tape  test 
can  be  performed  by  the  CLT,  bat- 
talion staff,  or  by  the  gaining 
TPU  (applies  to  IRR  to  TPU 
transfers  only). 

Those  soldiers  flagged  for  PT 
failure  must  take  and  pass  a PT 
test  before  the  flag  can  be  lifted 
by  USARPERCEN.  The  PTcard 
along  with  the  DA  Form  4187 
must  be  FAX’ed  through  bat- 
talion to  the  USARPERCEN 
Liaison  Team.  The  PT  test  can  be 
performed  by  the  CLT,  battalion 
staff,  or  by  a TPU  commander  or 
designated  representative. 

The  following  flow  chart  is  fur- 
nished to  assist  the  field  force  in 
transferring  IRR  members  to  a 
TPU. 

Any  questions  concerning  infor- 
mation in  this  USAR  News  ar- 
ticle should  be  directed  to  your 
battalion  USAR  Operations. 
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Success  2000 


The  following  is  a list  by 
battalion  of  the  first  OP  SC  and 
LPSC  to  achieve  mission  box  in 

RSM  January. 

1st  Brigade 
ALBANY 

LPSC  - Bridgeport  RS  (1A6D) 

OPSC  - Frankfort  RS  (1A8D) 
BALTIMORE 

LPSC  - Eastpoint  RS  (1 B3G) 

LPSC  (Tie) -Waldorf  RS(1B6M) 

OPSC -Suffolk  RS (1 B9I) 

NEW  ENGLAND 
LPSC -Bangor  RS  (1D1G) 

LPSC  (Tie)  - Waterville  RS  (1 D1 V) 
LPSC -Auburn  RS  (1D3K) 

LPSC  - Nonwood  RS  (1 D4R) 
HARRISBURG 

LPSC  - Dallastown  RS  (1E2T) 

OPSC  (Tie)  - Honesdale  RS  (1 E8F) 
OPSC  - Montrose  RS  (1 E8J) 

NEW  YORK 

LPSC  - Flatbush  RS  (1G1N) 

OPSC  - Spring  Valley  RS  (1G7K) 
PHILADELPHIA 
OPSC -Easton  RS(1K5E) 
PITTSBURGH 
LPSC -Butler  RS  (1 L2C) 
SYRACUSE 

LPSC -Watertown  RS  (1N3V) 

OPSC  - Jamestown  RS  (1 N5N) 
BECKLEY 

LPSC  - Kingsport  RS  (102E) 

OPSC  - Harrisonburg  RS  (104H) 

2d  Brigade 

ATLANTA 

LPSC  - College  Park  RS  (3A2A) 

OPSC  - LaGrange  RS  (3A4H) 

COLUMBIA 

LPSC  - Charleston  Downtown  RS 
(3D3R) 

OPSC  - Georgetown  RS  (3D3R) 
JACKSONVILLE 

LPCS  - Rockledge  RS  (3E20) 

OPSC  - Cairo  RS  (3E5C) 

MIAMI 

LPSC  - Ponce  RS  (3G6T) 

OPSC -Kendall  RS  (3G1E) 
MONTGOMERY 
LPSC  - Opelika  RS  (3H5N) 


OPSC  - Brewton  RS  (3H4D) 
NASHVILLE 

LPSC  - Clarksville  RS  (3I5C) 
OPSC  - Somerset  RS  (3I8C) 

RALEIGH 

LPSC -Spring  Lake  RS  (3J1C) 
OPSC  - Mt.  Airy  RS  (3J5A) 

TAMPA 

LPSC -Hanley  Road  RS  (3N4D) 
OPSC  - Port  Charlotte  RS  (3N2Y) 
JACKSON 

OPSC  - Meridian  RS  (3T2A) 


3d  Brigade 

CHICAGO 

OPSC-DeKalb  RS  (5A1T) 
CLEVELAND 

LPSC  - Defiance  RS  (5C6F) 
COLUMBUS 

LPSC  - Middletown  RS  (5D8S) 
INDIANAPOLIS 

LPSC  - Georgetown  RS  (5H5P) 
OPSC  - Vincennes  RS  (5H1U) 
GREAT  LAKES 
OPSC  - Bay  City  RS  (5I2E) 
MINNEAPOLIS 

LPSC  - Menasha  RS  (5K2B) 

5th  Brigade 

DALLAS 

LPSC  - Lubbock  RS  (4C8S) 
OPSC  - Cleburne  RS  (4C4F) 
HOUSTON 

LPSC -Deer  Park  RS  (4E1P) 
LPSC  (Tie)  - Katy  RS  (4E4K) 


OPSC  - Nacogdoches  RS  (4E5N) 
KANSAS  CITY 

LPSC  - Springfield  Seminole  RS  (4G3V) 
OPSC  - Leavenworth  RS  (4G4L) 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LPSC -Hammond  RS  (411 P) 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 
LPSC  - Shawnee  RS  (4J3W) 

OPSC  - Bartlesville  RS  (4J4D) 

SAN  ANTONIO 

LPSC  - El  Paso  RS  (4K6N) 

OPSC  - Alamogordo  RS  (4K6A) 

DES  MOINES  - 

LPSC  - Dubuque  RS  (4L1G) 

OPSC  - Brookings  RS  (4L6B) 

ST.  LOUIS 

LPSC  - Marion  RS  (4N2M) 

OPSC  - Sikeston  RS  (4N2G) 

6th  Brigade 

DENVER 

LPSC  - Colorado  Springs  NE  RS  (6D3S) 
OPSC  - Citedel  RS  (6D3M) 

LOS  ANGELES 

LPSC  - Long  Beach  RS  (6F3L) 

LPSC  (Tie)  - Huntington  Park  RS  (6F3V) 
OPSC  - Rowland  Heights  RS  (6F2V) 
PHOENIX 

LPSC  - Tempe  RS  (6G4T) 

OPSC  - Roswell  RS  (6G5R) 
PORTLAND 

LPSC  - Fort  DeRussy  RS  (6H5D) 

OPSC  - Springfield  RS  (6H1A) 
SACREMENTO 
LPSC  - Fairfield  RS  (6I6F) 

OPSC  - Manteca  RS  (6I4M) 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
LPSC  - Missoula  RS  (6J3M) 

OPSC  - La  Grande  RS  (6J4G) 
SANTA  ANA 

LPSC  - Oceanside  RS  (6K6R) 
SEATTLE 

LPSC  - Kent  RS  (6L4N) 

OPSC  - Wasilla  RS  (6L6E) 
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1.  A male  applicant  age  17  has  neither  parents  nor  guard- 
ians and  wishes  to  enlist  in  the  Army,  he  is 

a.  qualified,  waiver  required 

b.  disqualified,  waiver  required 

c.  qualified 

d.  disqualified,  no  waiver  considered 

2.  A female  applicant  who  Is  married  to  an  active  duty  sol- 

dier and  has  one  dependent  under  the  age  of  18  desires  to 
join  the  Army,  she  Is . 

a.  qualified 

b.  disqualified  no  waiver  considered 

c.  disqualified  waiver  considered 

3.  When  firing  the  M18A1  claymore  mine,  the  firing  position 

should  be  in  a hole  or  covered  position  at  least to 

the  rear  or  side  of  the  emplaced  mine. 

a.  100  feet 

b.  10  meters 

c.  50  meters 

d.  16  meters 

4.  When  constructing  an  individual  fighting  position,  your 
parapet  should  be  built  to  provide  you  with  at  least 
between  you  and  the  enemy. 

a.  18  inches 

b.  24  inches 

c.  12  inches 

d.  36  inches 

5.  To  clear  an  object  from  the  throat  of  a conscious  casu- 
alty, abdominal  thrusts  should  be  used  unless . 

a.  casualty  is  very  obese 

b.  casualty  is  in  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy 

c.  casualty  has  significant  abdominal  wound 

d.  all  of  the  above 

6.  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  Market  Share  Reports 

(MSN  45  and  MSN  46)  will  be  maintained  for . 

a.  3 years 

b.  until  next  report  is  generated 

c.  2 years 

d.  1 year 

7.  Refined  Consolidated  Leads  Lists  (CLL)  are  transferred 

to  the and  utilized  as  a source  from  which  to  re- 
cruit   personnel. 

a.  prior  service  LRL,  prior  service 

b.  general  LRL,  prior  service 

c.  high  school  LRL,  non-prior  service 

d.  general  LRL,  non-prior  service 

8.  A coded  dot  will  be  placed  on  overlay  2 of  the  Station  Op- 

erations and  Market  Analysis  Board  for  each  enlistment  con- 
tract In  a position  corresponding  to  the  location  the 
applicant 


a.  currently  resides 

b.  was  initially  found 

c.  attended  school 

d.  home  of  record 

9.  For  DTP  members  in  the  Alternate  Training  Program,  fol- 
lowup interval  will  be after  returning  from  BT. 

a.  monthly 

b.  bi-monthly 

c.  weekly 

d.  once  per  quarter 

10.  When  conducting  DEP/DTP  PT,  guests  are  allowed  to 
participate. 

a.  True 

b.  False 

11.  For  retirement  from  the  USAR,  the  nurse  officer  must  be 

able  to  complete  20  years  of  service  by  age . 

a.  68 

b.  55 
C.  60 

d.  62 

12.  What  is  the  maximum  allowable  number  of  dependents 
a nurse  applicant  may  have? 

a.  2 

b.  1 

c.  No  restriction 

d.  3 

13.  An  applicant  with  a high  school  diploma  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  is  qualified  for 
enlistment. 

a.  True 

b.  False 

14.  Educator/Centers  of  Influence  tours  outside  a recruiting 

brigade’s  boundaries  can  be  approved  by . 

a.  CG  USAREC 

b.  Brigade  Commander 

c.  Battalion  Commander 

d.  CG  PERSCOM 

15.  The  final  decision  to  terminate  recruiter  followup  for  a 

given  prospect  or  applicant  rests  with  the . 

a.  Recruiter 

b.  Recruiting  station  commander 

c.  Recruiting  company  first  sergeant 

d.  Recruiting  company  commander 


(The  answers  to  this  month's  Test  can  be  found  on  the  in- 
side back  cover.) 
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Salutes 


Gold  Badges 


ALBANY 

SSG  Michael  E.  Hernandez 
SGT  Michael  E.  Goldstein 

ATLANTA 

SSG  Isaac  Brown 
SSG  Aaron  Mitchell 
SFC  Kevin  L.  Toyer 

BALTIMORE 

SGT  Janice  M.  Mattson 
SSG  Dorla  M.  France 
SSG  Farrell  L.  Mungo 
SSG  Ronald  L.  Damico 
SSG  Roy  G.  Wallace 
SFC  Carlton  Brown 
SFC  Kirby  L.  Carter 
SSG  Wanda  L.  Arrington 
SSG  Timothy  D.  Roberge 
SSG  Robert  N.  Tubbe 
SSG  Mervin  D.  Jones 

BECKLEY 

SSG  Lee  Gross 

CHICAGO 

SGT  Vincent  A.  Tumbarello 

DENVER 

SSG  Dirk  Vandenbos 


DES  MOINES 

SGT  John  Schiripo 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  Mark  A.  Patnaude 
SGT  Kenneth  Nixon 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Donna  G.  Jacobo 

JACKSON 

SGT  Samuel  K.  Rogers 

JACKSONVILLE 

SGT  Bradley  J.  Walters 
SGT  Juan  Paunetto-Rivera 
SSG  Sean  R.  Feely 
SSG  Wilfredo  R.  Aponte 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SSG  John  C.  Davis 
SFC  Kenneth  L.  Charters 

MONTGOMERY 

SSG  Brenda  K.  Dameron 

NASHVILLE 

SSG  Christopher  Owens 

NEW  ENGLAND 

SSG  Dimas  Moreira 
SFC  William  Davenport 


Rings 


SSG  Larry  Galyardt 
SSG  Robert  Dubois 
SSG  Michael  Medhaug 
SSG  Mario  Arsola 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SGT  Kevin  B.  Coddington 
SGT  Michael  Busby 
SGT  Andrew  P.  Vinson 
SFC  Pamela  S.  Nelson 

PHOENIX 

SGT  Christopher  Boyington 

PITTSBURGH 

SSG  Rickey  L.  Kesner 
SSG  Jerome  Anderson 
SGT  Kevin  K.  Fox 
SFC  James  W.  Bush 
SGT  Arthur  W.  Mervine 

PORTLAND 

SSG  David  J.  Johnson 

RALEIGH 

SSG  Randall  Trebat 

SACRAMENTO 

SGT  Eric  D.  Nebres 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SGT  David  J.  Frank 


BALTIMORE 

SGT  Anthony  Clark 
SFC  Michael  Brown 
SSG  Rosa  Stewart 
SFC  Betty  J.  Wright 
SSG  Ronald  D.  Holcomb 

CHICAGO 

SFC  Peter  Sevilla 
SSG  Angel  L.  Mercado 


CLEVELAND 

SFC  Antone  V.  Maxwell 

DALLAS 

SFC  Nathan  W.  Mings 

DES  MOINES 

SSG  Brian  E.  Bowe 
SSG  Shane  R.  Cole 

GREAT  LAKES 

SFC  Elmer  L.  Holbrook 


HOUSTON 

SSG  Dennis  L.  Havens 

NEW  ENGLAND 

SSG  Phillip  M.  Boyd 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  George  N.  Cauley 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Tony  Trevino 
SFC  Carey  C.  Schmidt 
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MARCH 
Cinema  Van 

BECKLEY,  28  Feb -9  Mar 
CHICAGO,  21  • 27  Mar 
DENVER,  9 - 27  Mar 
GREAT  LAKES,  14-27  Mar 
HARRISBURG,  7 -24  Mar 
INDIANAPOLIS,  28  Feb  - 3 Mar 
KANSAS  CITY,  7 -24  Mar 
MIAMI,  28  Feb  - 9 Mar 
PHOENIX,  28  Feb -3  Mar 
PORTLAND,  20-27  Mar 
RALEIGH,  28  Feb -2  Mar 
SEATTLE,  1 - 16  Mar 
ST.  LOUIS,  1 -17  Mar 
TAMPA,  13 -27  Mar 

Cinema  Pods 

ALBANY,  20 -24  Mar 


ATLANTA,  28  Feb -16  Mar 
BECKLEY,  28  Feb  - 2 Mar 
COLUMBIA,  20-27  Mar 
COLUMBUS,  28  Feb -27  Mar 
DALLAS,  6 - 23  Mar 
KANSAS  CITY,  28  Feb -2  Mar 
MONTGOMERY,  14 -24  Mar 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  28  Feb  - 10  Mar 
PHILADELPHIA,  6 -18  Mar 
PITTSBURGH,  21  - 27  Mar 
SACRAMENTO,  21-27  Mar 
SAN  ANTONIO,  14 -24  Mar 
SANTA  ANA,  1 -17  Mar 
SYRACUSE,  1 -16  Mar 
TAMPA,  1 -10  Mar 

Army  Adventure  Van 

DENVER,  13 -17  Mar 

KANSAS  CITY,  21  - 29  Mar 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  28  Feb  - 8 Mar 

APRIL 
Cinema  Van 

ALBANY,  17-21  Apr 
CHICAGO,  28-31  Mar 
DENVER,  28-30  Mar 
DES  MOINES,  4- 24  Apr 
GREAT  LAKES,  28-30  Mar 
JACKSON,  18 -24  Apr 
LOS  ANGELES,  17-21  Apr 
MINNEAPOLIS,  5 -24  Apr 
MONTGOMERY,  3 -14  Apr 
PHILADELPHIA,  4 -24  Apr 
PITTSBURGH,  28  Mar  - 13  Apr 
PORTLAND,  28  Mar- 13  Apr 
SAN  ANTONIO,  29  Mar -21  Apr 
TAMPA,  28-  30  Mar 


Answers  to  the  Test 


1.  c,  AR  601-210,  Table  2-1,  Rule  A,  b,  (2) 

2.  b,  AR  601  -21 0,  Table  2-1 , Rule  F,  2,  g 

3.  d,  STP  21-1-SMCT  Task  071-325-4425,  page  327 

4.  a,  STP  21-1-SMCT  Task  071-326-5703,  page  386 

5.  d,  STP  21-1-SMCT  Task  081-831-1003,  page  662 

6.  c,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  2-1  Ob 

7.  a,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  4-1  la 

8.  b,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Appendix  C,  para  C-3b(3) 


9.  d,  USAREC  Reg  601-95,  para  2-4c(5) 

10.  b,  USAREC  Reg  601-95,  para  5-8c(1) 

1 1 . a,  USAREC  Reg  601  -37,  para  4-3g 

12.  c,  USAREC  Reg  601-37,  para  4-4 

13.  a,  AR  601-210,  Table  2-1,  Rule  D 8 c 

1 4.  b,  USAREC  Reg  601  -81 , para  4e(3) 

15.  b,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  4-25 
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